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Chapter Two 
Abandoned in the Arctic 


whale ships were lying 

moored to the ice floes 
beyond Point Barrow, in the 
Arctic Ocean; among them was 
the Caleb Norcross with our 
friends the Linscotts. Judging 
by the experience of previous 
years, they thought that they 
could count on having ten days 
more of favorable weather before 
the season “broke.” Whaling, 
flensing and boiling down went 
on with feverish haste; night and 
day the great try kettles seethed 
and sent their odors up to the 
misty skies. Great heaps of blub- 
ber lay piled along the decks; 
tiers of it were stacked on the ice 
near by. In truth, there was more 
than enough blubber and bone. 
And during the next four days 
the Norcross bombed three more 
big “bowhead” whales. 

On the night of the sixth, how- 
ever, a northeast gale with flurries 
of snow set in and increased in violence 
throughout the entire following day. 
Shortly after noon of the seventh the 
ice fields began slowly to move toward 
the shore and to carry the vessels with 
them. The movement of the ice con- 
tinued throughout the afternoon and 
the early part of the night. Thick 
weather with mist and sleet prevailed. 
On the morning of the eighth the Nor- 
cross was in plain sight of the beach, 
which was scarcely more than two 
cable lengths distant. The heavy ice 
floes had grounded in from three to 
four fathoms of water, and there was 
no immediate danger of the vessels’ 
being forced ashore; but all four 
whalers were confined to a narrow belt 
of water that extended up and down 
the coast and that was partly filled 
with smiall floating cakes of ice. 

Since the gale had spent itself, the 
whalers thought that within a few 
days the wind might shift to the south 
and press the ice fields back. Captain 
Linscott went by boat to confer with 
Captain Holcomb of the Golden Eagle, 
which was lying perhaps a mile away; 
and the two sought the opinion of 
Captain Baker of the Chimborazo. All 
three captains hoped for a change of 
wind and agreed to avail themselves 
of the first opportunity that presented 
itself to work up past Point Barrow. 

Meanwhile the boiling down and the 
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Captain Linscott came rushing to meet her to bid her go back to the boat 


“boning” continued, and the men 
shot and secured several small 
whales that appeared in the open 
water near the Norcross. 

Bidarkas from a native hamlet 
ashore were still coming off to the 
vessels. Most of the Innuit at 
Point Barrow were friendly with 
the whalemen, much more friendly indeed 
than the natives who lived farther along the 
coast to the east. The Innuit knew many 
words of English. Seeing Molly looking over 
the rail, one of the youngsters came paddling 
under the stern and, looking up, cried, “How 
do, white girl.” 

Molly replied, “How do, Husky.” 

Whereupon the boy pointed to the ice floes 
and cried, “You no go home.” 

During the three days that followed cer- 
tain natives advised the whalers with much 
friendliness to go away as soon as possible; 
the ice, they said, would not recede from the 
shore again that season. But the whalers only 
laughed and went about their tasks. 

The expected southerly wind did not 
come; and on the tenth of the month Cap- 
tain Linscott sent Sanders up the coast in the 
launch to see whether they could get the 
ships out past Point Barrow. That evening 
Sanders reported unfavorably; he said that 
small boats would be able to pass round the 
cape, but that the ice there was too close to 
land for vessels to pass between. Everyone 
was now uneasy and hoped more fervently 
for the southerly gale. 





But on the thirteenth snow and 
sleet: set in from the north and 
pressed the ice still more heavily 
against the coast. Though the 
belt of open water near the shore 
did not close, for the floes already 
had grounded, numerous cakes of 
ice broke free and floated about. 
And with the snow and sleet had come colder 
weather. Something much akin to panic 
gripped the crews of the beleaguered vessels. 
Grim stories of starvation and death and of 
ships crushed in the ice went the rounds. The 
sailors were of many nationalities, and some 
of them were bad characters. They demanded 
that the officers provision and lower the 
whaleboats so that they could escape along 
the open water round Point Barrow and so 
down past Icy Cape, where they believed 
that the Winona and the George Hyde were 
still lying. Partly by persuasion and partly 
by authority Captain Linscott prevailed on 
his crew to wait a few days longer. He al- 
ready had sent Sanders in the launch to 
make sure that the two whalers were still 
near and to request that they remain near. by, 
ready to help in case the ships farther north 
had to be abandoned. 

All of the next day the wind was northeast 
again, and snow fell heavily. But the men 
continued to try oil; they even killed a small 
“bowhead” that rose close to the vessel; ap- 
parently it had come from under the ice field. 
The four whalers were now lying at no great 
distance apart, and the next day the captains 
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held another consultation. The 
crews of the Chimborazo and the 
William Crane were on the verge 
of mutiny. 

Sanders did not return until the 
morning of the twenty-fourth; 
he had found the Winona and the 
Hyde, the captains of which had 
offered to receive the refugee 
crews and had agreed, though 
reluctantly, to wait another week 
for them below Cape Lisburne. 
On receiving the news, the cap- 
tains ordered the signal to aban- 
don ship to be hoisted at the 
mastheads; then the men prepared 
the boats for the arduous voyage 
of almost a hundred miles along 
the coast to the waiting ships. 
Probably the plan was as good as 
any; at any rate the crews would 
not have remained inactive much 
longer. 

But not everyone was to go; 
Captain Linscott had decided to 
remain on his ship. He was three- 
fourths owner of the Norcross and 
had more than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of oil and bone 
below decks. He determined to 
send his wife and Molly in the 
launch down to the Winona and 
so home; he himself had hopes 

of saving the ship. To avoid painful 
scenes of leave-taking he said nothing 
of his plan to anyone except Sanders, 
to whom he made a liberal offer to 
remain with him. After a few minutes 
of hesitation the mate accepted. Then 
in private he talked with Sam, the 
Chinese cook, and induced him to re- 
main also. Of course the ship would 
soon freeze in; but Captain Linscott 
believed that two resolute men could 
winter aboard her and, with the aid of 
a small crew that they might pick up 
from whalers coming north the fol- 
lowing summer, could take her out the 
next season. The experience would be 
tedious, but there were sufficient pro- 
visions, and Captain Linscott was not 
lacking in courage. 

At daylight the next morning the 
boats put off under a lowering sky in a 
bitterly cold wind. It was a dismal 
moment. Besides Molly and Aunt 
Ophelia there were two other women 
and also a boy six years old, the little 
son of Captain Holcomb. To all of 
them the ships had been like home, with 
warmth and many other comforts; yet 
they dared not remain. According to 
the plan every vessel except the Nor- 
cross was to be wholly abandoned. As 
yet no one except Sanders and the 
Chinaman knew of Captain Linscott’s 
purpose. As a matter of fact, however, 
one obstinate sailor, William Barkins, 
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secreted himself aboard the Chimborazo and 
did not take his place in the boats. The man 
had had trouble with his shipmates and ap- 
peared to prefer solitude to their company ; 
there is little doubt that he had no idea what 
an Arctic winter would be like. 

Three whaleboats from the Norcross had 
been lowered for the crew, and because of the 
floating ice Sanders was preparing to take 
them in tow so far as practicable. On account 
of the warmth of the engine Mrs. Linscott 
and Molly were assigned places in the power 
boat. One after another the boats were 
brought to the foot of the ladder ; then all took 
their places. Fifteen boats from the other 
vessels had already set forth. 

Captain Linscott and Sanders had agreed 
that Sanders should see the Norcross boats 
safely down to the refuge ships and then 
should return alone, But to foster the decep- 
tion Captain Linscott came down the ladder 
and took his place in the launch; but a 
moment or two after they had started he 
exclaimed to Sanders that he had forgotten 
his chronometer and must go back for it. 
Accordingly Sanders backed water to the 
foot of the ladder—a rather difficult mancu- 
vre on account of the large ice cakes that 
occupied the passage. The captain climbed 
aboard and started to go below; but, return- 
ing to the rail a few moments later, he said 
quietly, “Go ahead, Mr. Sanders. You can 
come back for me later.” And Sanders at 
once started the engine. 

For the moment no one suspected the ruse. 
Aunt Ophelia, heavily wrapped and in tears, 
was looking off apprehensively across the icy 
sea, But Molly, who was quicker-witted, in- 
stantly guessed that her Uncle John meant to 
remain on the brig. “Come down with us, 
Uncle John!” she cried. 

He nodded but stood still and only looked 
at them. Now indeed Molly was sure that he 
was not coming. The propeller had begun to 
turn, and the launch was moving. With a 
sudden impulse she leaped out upon a cake 
of ice that was lying against the side of the 
vessel behind the boat and, skipping across it, 
grasped the anchor cable. Swinging herself up 
to the guards, she scrambled back aboard. 
Captain Linscott came rushing to meet her to 
bid her go back to the boat. 

“No! No!” cried Molly. “If you stay, 
Uncle John, I shall! You'll need me, Uncle 
John!” 

The captain spoke sharply, but Molly did 
not move. Then, noticing that the launch was 
backing to the side again, she- ran suddenly to 
the gangway and, rushing below, gained her 
cabin and locked herself inside. 

Captain Linscott followed her to the door 
and threatened to break it down, but to all 
that he said Molly kept repeating, “If you 
stay, Uncle John, I shall. You'll need me, 
Uncle John. You'll be lonesome without me, 
Uncle John.” 

The boats were losing precious time, and so 
finally Captain Linscott went on deck again 
and bade Sanders go without the girl. 

Even then after the boats had moved off it 
is doubtful whether Aunt Ophelia fully com- 
prehended just why her niece had gone back 
to the ship. 

Not until long after the sounds of the pro- 
peller had died away in the distance would 
Molly unlock the door of the cabin. Then at 
last she came out, smiling but still defiant. 

Captain Linscott was thoughtful. In three 
days Sanders would return; there would be 
another chance, he believed, to transfer his 
niece to the Winona. So for the present he 
said nothing to her. In a few minutes Sam 
appeared from some hiding place in which he 
had been lying. 

The day, their first alone on the vessel, 
passed without incident, except that an In- 
nuit whom they knew pretty well as “Joe 
Snooks” came paddling off to the brig in his 
bidarka; he was curious no doubt to see 
whether the vessel were abandoned. 

Hearing him shout, Molly went to the rail. 
“What you want, Joe?” she asked. 

The native looked up and laughed. “You 
no go?” he said. “You fleeze. You mak sick.” 
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“No make sick,” Molly replied. “No freeze. 
Have good fire. We get along fine. You see.” 

They saw bidarkas going off to the other 
ships and heard the natives shouting to one 
another; they had found out that the whites 
had gone and were in high glee. Though the 
crews had left the flags and signals flying at 
the mastheads of all four vessels, yet the 
ships looked strangely deserted; you saw no 
bustle on the decks, no boats putting off, no 
smoke rising from the try kettles. It was a 
lonely spectacle. And Captain Linscott was 
beginning to worry about his wife and the 
boats. 

Sam cooked a good dinner; they had 
corned beef and plenty of vegetables and also 
oranges from San Francisco. And Sam was 
not only a good cook but a skillful baker; his 
cakes and puddings were delicious. 

The little dining room adjoining the galley 
was warm and cosy and had served as a 
sitting room during the long evenings. To 
beguile the tedium of the voyages Aunt 
Ophelia had brought books by the dozens. At 
odd moments Captain Linscott had been 
teaching Molly navigation; and after they 
had eaten Sam’s dinner he sent her on deck 
with the sextant “to catch the sun”; but the 
sun was already “running low”; it did not 
rise until between ten and eleven o’clock, and 
it set shortly after two o’clock. The Norcross 
was then lying in latitude 71° 30’ north, lon- 
gitude 154° 10’ west. Molly had made some 
progress in working out observations by 
means of the tables that mariners use. She 
also kept a log book of the voyage—the log 
book from which this narrative is largely 
compiled, 

That day and the next the weather con- 
tinued calm, and the temperature did not 
change much. By the second night, since the 
water was still open, they had reason to be- 
lieve that Sanders had reached the refuge 
ships with Aunt Ophelia and the crew. If all 
went well, they expected the mate to return 
to the brig by the third or fourth evening. 

A swarm of bidarkas and several bidars 
were now gathered round the Golden Eagle 
and the William Crane, which were lying a 
mile farther down the coast. Looting evi- 
dently had begun. On the beach opposite the 
two vessels crowds of natives had gathered. 
Disagreeable as the spectacle was, Captain 
Linscott thought that to interfere would be 
imprudent; he did not wish to incur the en- 
mity of the natives and provoke an attack on 
the Norcross. “But they will have to let us 
alone!” he exclaimed with determination. 

“Could we keep them off, Uncle John, 
when there are so many of them?” Molly 
asked doubtfully. 

Captain Linscott did not reply at once. He 
was pondering means of protection. In the 
hold there was a considerable quantity of 
lumber, redwood boards and joists, shipped 
from California for making partitions and 
bins to stay the heavy oil barrels on the 
homeward voyage. Presently the captain went 
below and with Sam’s aid began to pass the 
boards up through the forward hatch. Molly 
helped to drag them forward and distribute 
them along the rail. Then the captain set to 
work to spike upright pieces of joist to the 
rail; the sticks were seven feet high and ten 
feet apart all round the deck. This task occu- 
pied them until after sunset, but the next 
morning they went to work again. When they 
had finished they had a strong board fence 
seven feet high all round the outer rail—a 
barrier that the natives would not easily sur- 
mount. Here and there in the fence the 
captain made portholes large enough to hold 


a gun. 
“T don’t think these Point Barrow Huskies 
will go so far as actually to attack us,” Cap- 
tain Linscott said reassuringly to Molly, “but 
it is well to be prepared. I think that Sanders 
and I can stand them off if they try it.” 
That afternoon and throughout the eve- 
ning they looked for the return of the mate. 
He did not appear, however; nor did he 
come the next day—or at all. He had met 
with a grave accident. On the way down to 
the refuge ships, when the boats were well 
past Icy Cape and were making what haste 
they could, the steam pipe of the little engine 
in the launch had burst, and Sanders, who 
had been bending over it at the time, was 
terribly scalded on his hands and face. After 
that unfortunate event the boats were obliged 
to proceed more slowly, propelled by oars in 
the hands of shivering men. At last, however, 
they reached the Winona in safety. Sanders 
was in such a painful plight that for him to 
return to the Norcross was unthinkable; in 
fact, the poor fellow never fully recovered. 
Besides, the launch was temporarily disabled. 
Sanders had pleaded with several of the 
sailors to return and inform Captain Linscott 


of what had happened, and one of them, a 
Kanaka, finally consented to go; he had set 
off on foot alongshore, but no one ever heard 
from him afterwards. Perhaps he lost his way 
among the inlets of the great lagoon; pos- 
sibly the natives killed him. 

On the following day the Winona and her 
consort sailed for San Francisco, where they 
arrived without incident six weeks later. 

As day after day passed with no tidings 
from Sanders the anxiety of Captain Linscott 
and Molly is easy to understand. And what 
might have befallen Aunt Ophelia also wor- 
ried them. Perils nearer at hand, however, 
soon occupied their attention. The brief span 
of daylight was rapidly growing shorter, and 
the weather was becoming colder. A few 
nights later the belt of open water along the 
coast froze over, and the natives went off to 
the vessels on foot. Every day they were 
swarming over the three abandoned ships; 
they helped themselves to whatever they 
wanted. Once Molly counted seventy-two of 
them round the Chimborazo, which was lying 
moored to the ice floes not more than three 
hundred yards from the Norcross. 

Captain Linscott’s high board fence greatly 
interested and puzzled the Huskies. Numbers 
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of them approached to scrutinize it, but 
when the captain motioned them back they 
made no attempt to climb aboard. He knew 
many of them by name and accosted them 
good-humoredly. “You fleeze, Captain Lincot. 
Come dark you fleeze,” they called up to him 
and laughed uproariously. 

Calm and partly foggy weather continued 
for eight days longer; then came a cold, clear 
night with brilliant auroras, followed by a 
tremendous snow gale from the southeast 
that raged along the Alaskan coast for two 
entire days and a night. The recently formed 
ice on the open water along the beach broke 
up, and even the heavy floes, grounded off- 
shore, began to heave and grind with noises 
like low thunder. Captain Linscott had not 
believed that the vast field of ice, which cov- 
ered hundreds, perhaps thousands, of square 
miles to the north, would move again that 
winter. To the shoreward margin of it, where 
the ice had carried her, the Norcross lay 
moored by cables and ice hooks; but now the 
whole expanse was moving, splitting and 
shivering as if an earthquake were rending 
it. Of the perils of their situation that night 
Molly’s log book gives a graphic picture. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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The situation was by no means new to 

him, for his diminutive size and his love 
for a practical joke, no matter what the 
consequences, often had landed him in straits. 
But now he was indignant; for, whereas 
ordinarily his troubles were of his own mak- 
ing, with this bit of misfortune he had had 
nothing to do. A stout dark lady with ex- 
pressive eyes and hands who did the troop’s 
washing had caused it. 

Carmencita was her name, and she washed 
the troop’s clothes in the creek. Each man’s 
wash went to her in a separate dunnage bag. 
She always placed the bags in a row on the 
bank of the creek and then washed each in 
turn. But after she had done as much as that 
she could not very well put the clothes, still 
wet, back into the bags—and there is where 
the trouble began. Most of the men had 
initialed each article; but doing that did not 
help much, for Carmencita could neither 
read nor write. 

Now it was quarter past one, fifteen 
minutes before inspection, and Jonesy, who 
his friends frequently declared had got into 
the army by falling and cultivating a bump 
on top of his head to bring him to the 
requisite height, had slipped into an olive- 
drab shirt only to have it well-nigh drop off 
his shoulders—he had a number fourteen 
collar, and the rightful owner of the shirt 
boasted of a seventeen-inch neck. Though 
Carmencita professed to know no English, 
she would have understood the bugler had 
she been there then. But he was alone in the 
tent, and his anger quickly changed to de- 
spair. In a few minutes he would have to 
sound off. He held out his arms in comical 
dismay. The sleeves drooped down from his 
finger tips like disjointed forearms; the tail 
swept. his calves; even with the neckband 
buttoned, the garment was extremely dé- 
colleté. And he had no other shirt. He had 
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been in his blue fatigue clothes when Car- 
mencita had called for his laundry, and he 
had given her all of his soiled clothes in 
return for the clean garments. 

Desperately he stripped the shirt from his 
back and looked for the initials of the owner. 
There were none; apparently the shirt was 
a new issue, and this was the first time that 
it had been washed. There were several big 
men in the troop who might own it. It might 
belong to Bill Rangeley, the farrier, or to 
Jim Hart of the fifth squad or to Curran, the 
wagoner. 

Jonesy glanced at his wrist watch. Three 
minutes gone! Slipping back into. his blue 
jumper, he ran down the company street to 
the fifth-squad tent and looked round for 
Jim Hart; he was not there. “Where’s Hart?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“Out on patrol,” came the discouraging 
answer from one of Hart’s tent mates. 

Jonesy hurried out of the tent and across 
the parade ground to the blacksmith’s tent. 
Bill Rangeley was shoeing one of the mules 
and was very busy. “Did you get my shirt 
by mistake, Bill?” Jonesy asked abruptly. 

The farrier looked up from his work. 
The mule saw its opportunity and roughly 
withdrew its hoof from his grasp. Rangeley 
jumped aside just in time to escape a quick 
impact. “You little mutt, get out of here!” 
he shouted. “What’d I be doing with your 
shirt? Ain’t I got handkerchiefs enough of my 
own?” he added with heavy sarcasm. 

Jonesy fled the tent but thrust his head 
back for a final question. “Where’s Curran, 
Bill?” 

“Don’ know,” was the short answer. 

“Have a heart, Bill,” Jonesy pleaded. “I’ve 
got to have that shirt in five minutes.” 

Rangeley managed to grin. “Curran’s off 
for a load of rock,” he answered. 

Jonesy’s heart sank. But there was one 
last hope; possibly Carmencita had not re- 
turned the shirt to camp at all. Her dobe hut 
stood in sight among the cottonwoods and 
willows beside the creek. In five minutes he 
could be there and back. 

With flying feet Jonesy covered the few 
hundred yards of mesquite-sprinkled desert 
to Carmencita’s dobe hut. There was no stir- 
ring about, but the circumstance was natural 
enough; it was the hour of the siesta, and 
Carmencita would be resting. Peering through 
the open door into the dim interior, he could 
see nothing at first. To disturb a Mexican at 
that hour is a serious breach of etiquette, but 
Jonesy’s needs were imperative. “Carmen- 
cita!” he called. 

There was no answer. He repeated the 
name in a louder tone but got no response. © 
By that time his eyes had become accustomed 
to the light of the windowless room. There 
was a main or living room with a small bed- 
chamber partitioned off. The main room was 
empty, and Jonesy stepped inside. “Carmen- 
cita!” he called a third time, thinking that 
she might be asleep in the little bedroom. 

If she were asleep she slept soundly. Jonesy 
was in no mood to wait; stepping to the open 
door of the little room, he peered inside. It 
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was a mere closet of a room, and a rough 
cot with a blanket spread on it occupied 
most of the floor space. There seemed to be 
nothing more. Carmencita was taking her 
siesta elsewhere. 

Suddenly Jonesy’s eyes lighted exultantly. 
On a nail at the foot of the bed hung an 
olive-drab shirt. A step carried him to it. 
He held it out in front of him. It was small. 
He looked inside the collar band; there were 
his initialk—he himself had worked them in 
with white thread, It was his shirt! “Huh,” 


he ejaculated. “Keeping it for some friend 
most likely. Did you ever hear the beat of it ?” 

He threw off his jumper to put it on and 
then stopped with the garment in his hands, 
for some one was entering the outer room. 
He heard Carmencita talking rapidly and 
in a low tone. She was crossing the outer 
room to the bedroom. He had no time to 
cover his nakedness; with his newly found 
vast in his‘ hand he dove under the rickety 

What noise he may have made, and it was 
little, was lost in the excited flow of Carmen- 
cita’s talk. As she entered the bedroom he 
heard her say in very fair English, “Come 
in.” Jonesy frowned. Carmencita was sup- 
posed to understand no English, much less 
to speak it. Whenever the soldiers addressed 
her in the tongue she would 
only grin and shrug her shoul- 
ders; she spoke always in 
Spanish. But Jonesy’s aston- 
ishment at Carmencita’s Eng- 
lish vanished as he heard a 
man reply: 

“Hot hole, but maybe I can 
stand it until night.” 

That English was also ac- 
cented, but the accent was 
not Mexican but German. 

‘““Maybe Cordov’ come 
quick; me leave door ope’. 
You shut, when comes,” Car- 
mencita said softly. 

Jonesy, lying on the cool 
dirt floor, heard the cot creak 
under the weight of the 
visitor as he seated himself on it. Then Car- 
mencita withdrew with a polite, “Buenos 
dias, senor.” 

It was then half past one. Back at camp 
the first sergeant had thrust his head into 
Jonesy’s tent. “Hustle out here, Jones,” he 
called crossly. “Don’t you know it’s time to 
blow assembly ?” 

But Jonesy of course was not there. 

At twenty-five minutes to two the captain, 
who was a stickler for promptness, came out 
of his tent and with ominous carelessness 
strolled toward the first sergeant’s tent. He 
met the first sergeant, who saluted hastily. 
“Jones has disappeared, sir,” he said. “I can’t 
find any trace of him.” 

“Have the men fall in without the call,” 
said the captain shortly, “and send Jones to 
me when you find him.” 

But Jonesy was not to be found. They 
traced his course from the fifth-squad tent 
to the farrier’s, but all that Rangeley knew 
was that Jones had asked for Curran; after 
the question he himself had turned back 
to his work and had seen no more of the 
bugler. 

The first sergeant repeated as much as that 
to the captain, whose scowl deepened. “Ser- 
geant,” he said, “I’m going to take a detail 
and ride down to Tres Bellotes to investigate 
a report that Cordova has slipped over the 
line. When you find Jones put him in the 
guard tent until I get back.” 

Meanwhile Jonesy had been putting two 
and two together. Carmencita spoke English, 
and her caller spoke with a German accent. 
And Cordova was coming! Cordova, who had 
more actual power among his Mexican people 
than any other leader had—Cordova, a name 
on this side of the border to frighten children 
with. The bandit was coming to talk with a 
German, and over across the big war was in 
progress! Jonesy had felt crestfallen because 
he could not get into the war. Was it coming 
to him? 

The German stretched out on the cot. 
Jonesy had to lie flat on his back to escape 


Carmencita 
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the sagging bulk of him. He hardly dared 
breathe for fear of detection, but lay like one 
in a trance until presently he heard the sound 
of heavy snoring. The visitor was asleep. 














But Carmencita was on guard. Jonesy 
heard the splash of water in her tubs, and 
she was in and out of the outer room every 
few minutes. 

He knit his brows. What of assembly and 
of his unexplained absence? The habit of 
discipline was so strong within the little 
bugler that he had to fight against the 
temptation to jump up and make a break 
for camp. The ground became exceedingly 
hard. The German snored on; and with 
guileless cheerfulness Carmencita sang at her 
work. Jonesy cautiously stretched his tor- 
tured muscles. Then in-the outer room he 
heard the sound of lowered voices. Carmen- 
cita came to the door of the bedroom. 
“Senor!” she called. 

But she was obliged to shake the German’s 
shoulder before she could 
rouse him, With a grunt he 
sat up and seemed to be gath- 
ering his scattered wits. 

“Cordov’,” announced the 
woman, and Jonesy heard a 
voice behind her say: 

“Buenos dias, senor.” 

There was much wishing of 
good health on the part of 
the polite Mexican, but the 
German, who was more busi- 
nesslike, went quickly to the 
point. “It was a clever stroke 
of yours, Cordova,” he said, 
“to throw the Americans off 
their guard by meeting me 
right under their noses, but it 
has its disadvantages; some 
soldier may drop in any minute. So let’s get 
down to business) How many men have 
you?” 

The Mexican answered by asking a ques- 
tion. “How many does the sefwor want?” 

“All you’ve got,” was the gruff answer. 

“And the—price ?” came the gentle inquiry. 

“A dollar a man a day. A thousand more 
for you if you are successful.” 

There was silence. Then the Mexican 
spoke. “It is little—to risk one’s life for,” he 
answered softly. 

The German snorted. “You won’t get 
killed. The general directs the battle from the 
rear.” 

The Mexican showed the first signs of 
temper. “I lead my men,” he announced. 
“Where I go they follow. I do not drive them 
like cattle.” 

“That’s all right,” the German said more 
pacifically. “But if you attack this troop with 
four or five hundred men in the middle of 
the night, there won’t be any fight to it.” 

“No?” inquired the Mexican. “Perhaps you 
will come and see? They fight, these gringos.” 

Jonesy grinned to himself under the bed. 
There was silence again for a moment. Then 
the German said craftily, “Very well. I will 
give you five thousand dollars when the job 
is done.” 

“No, no,” answered the Mexican sadly. “I 
might not be here to get it, so I think I had 
better have it before.” 


“How do I know you will do the work?” ” 


demanded the German. 

“How do I know you will pay?” retorted 
Cordova. 

“Half down then and the balance when it 
is done. You need have no fear of your pay; 
I shall want you again.” 

For several moments neither man spoke. 
Then Cordova nodded. “Very well,” he said 
reluctantly, “I will take only half now.” 


The German laughed harshly. “Do you : 


think I carry as much gold as that upon my 
person? I will meet you here with the money 
tonight at nine o’clock.” 


For some time Jonesy had felt a tickling 
sensation on his bare right arm, but the 
terrific import of the conversation had held 
him motionless and tense. Now he dared not 
move to scratch the place with his hand. He 
must grin and bear it; but never in his life 
had he wanted to scratch anything so much. 
Whatever was on his arm seemed to be creep- 
ing upward. He turned his head cautiously— 
and then went suddenly chill. It was a spider, 
and from its size he knew that it could be 


With flying feet Jonesy covered 
the few hundred yards 


only one kind, the tarantula, which white 
and native alike fear. He had heard that its 
bite was as dangerous as the sting of a rattle- 
snake. He shuddered. It was a monstrous 
hairy thing that covered half the width of 
his lower arm. Summoning all the will power 
that he possessed, he lay rigid on the floor 
of the hut. As in a trance he heard the final 
words of the conspirators. 

“Tonight then at nine o’clock,” Cordova 
was saying reluctantly. 

“And when will you make the attack ?” the 
German asked. 

The tarantula had reached the pit of 
Jonesy’s elbow. Beads of perspiration formed 
on his forehead. His heart hammered as if in 
protest. 

“We must wait until we catch these soldiers 
off their guard,” Cordova answered with the 
procrastination of his race. 

“You must be definite,” said the German 
sharply. “Time is priceless.” 

The tarantula had halted in the soft flesh 
¢ the joint. Would it sting there? And if it 
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“In a week?” the Mexican suggested. 

Jonesy clenched his under lip. Would they 
never go? He dared not move his head. He 
had heard that the terrible spiders could 
jump like lightning. It was better that his 
arm should be stung rather than his face. The 
spider was moving again. It was creeping 
up his biceps. 

Carmencita’s voice sounded at the door- 
way! “Quick! Soldiers!” 

The German swore gutturally, and Jonesy 
heard the hasty steps of the two men as they 
left the room. Yet he dared not move. The 
great hairy creature had almost hypnotized 
him. His flesh was fighting against his will 
to be rid of it. Then he heard other voices at 
the door; he heard some one mention his 
name, His comrades were looking for him. 
He heard Carmencita’s “No! No! No!” and 
they were gone. He dared not call to them. 

The tarantula mounted his shoulder; it was 
within a few inches of his cheek, and he could 
not watch it any longer. He closed his eyes. 
A minute passed, then five minutes; but it 
seemed to him that an hour had crept by 
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when he finally realized that he no longer 
felt the tickling sensation—that the furry 
weight had gone from his shoulder. He 
opened his eyes cautiously. Yes, the spider 
was gone; nor had it stung him. He looked 
to left and right but could not see it. 

Then in a mad scramble he was out from 
beneath the cot and on his feet. In a panic 
he ran into the outer room; it was empty. 
He drew a deep breath and took a grip on 
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himself. Through the open door he could see 
Carmencita at her work down by the creek; 
her back was turned to him. Slipping round 
the corner of the hut, he ran swiftly toward 
camp. 

It was a chastened Jonesy that the first 
sergeant led into the captain’s tent that eve- 
ning, but at least he had on a shirt that fitted. 
To the poor bugler it seemed that he was 
to be condemned without a hearing, for the 
captain had returned from a fruitless patrol 
and was in no amiable mood. When Jonesy 
at last had an opportunity to tell his story 
the captain at once forgave him for his 
apparent defection, because of the tremen- 
dous news that he had brought. 

And so it came about that when a certain 
hyphenated American with a German accent 
met a certain suave Mexican at Carmencita’s 
hut at nine o’clock there were many ears 
that heard the clink of gold and the muttered 
final instructions of how best to wipe out the 
handful of soldiers and so bring down the 
wrath of the great republic on its lesser 
neighbor. Again it was Carmencita that 
warned the conspirators of the presence of 
enemies. At least it was Carmencita’s flow- 
ing skirt that clothed the figure that ap- 
proached the two in conference. But as they 
bent to catch her whispered word she was 
surprisingly demonstrative; throwing an arm 
round the neck of Mexican and of German ° 
alike, she drew their heads together in an 
embrace of astonishing strength. Then she 
cried out in gringo English, and men in 
khaki who had risen as if by magic seized 
the two from behind. 

“Good work, Jones,” the captain said 
exultantly. “They didn’t even have time to 
draw.” 

And from the raiment of Carmencita spoke 
the voice of Jonesy. “Thank you, sir,” he 
said modestly. 

Jonesy was flatteringly mentioned in the 
dispatches that the captain sent to head- 
quarters that evening, but when his fel- 
lows congratulated him about the matter he 
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replied by quoting the report: “ ‘Bravery and 
foresight in circumventing the enemy!’” 
Then he added, “Huh! They left out the 
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main work. All the bravery and foresight 
came in playing possum with that tarantula, 
and they haven’t said a word about that!” 


THE CUIQUE AT WHITTIER 


Cay Cy Adelaide Hanlein c™~ 


LTHOUGH both hands of the clock in 
Room 7 were creeping close to twelve, 
every head was motionless as thirty- 

eight pairs of eyes remained fixed on the face 
of the teacher. Geraldine Parker, a new 
teacher at Whittier, was skillfully approaching 
the climax of a story in history. She herself 
was enjoying it as much as the children were; 
as she read she was pleasantly aware of the 
schoolroom with its soft colors, its good 
pictures and its fresh plants, of the eager 
response in the young faces in front of her. 
The climax came; the children drew a long 
breath and then smiled. For a moment they 
sat quiet; then as Geraldine gave the word 
they formed their lines for dismissal. In half 
a minute the room was empty. 

“Tt’s going to be successful!” she said to 
herself and, opening the door of the closet, 
smiled into the mirror that hung there. “I’m 
sure that Aunt Hattie must once have felt as 
I feel now.” 

The hall door opened, and a teacher stepped 
into the room. “Ready to go to lunch, Miss 
Parker?” she asked. 

“Right now, thanks,” replied Geraldine, 
recognizing her as Miss Webster, a teacher 
whom she had met that morning. 

Miss Webster wore a long skirt and had 
narrow full-length sleeves in her white waist. 
“Well, how did the first half day go?” she 
asked briskly as they walked down the hall. 

“Just fine,” replied Geraldine. “I had 
written out everything that we would do, 
and we went right at it.” 

“The secret of the whole thing,” Miss 
Webster remarked crisply, “is thorough prep- 
aration. Here is the teachers’ lunch room, 
she added as they approached a door through 
which,came the sound of voices. “I'll intro- 
duce you, and then I must go with another 
girl who is still hunting a boarding place.” 

“It’s very kind of you to look after the 
new ones so well,” said Geraldine. ‘““You must 
have good times—twenty of you together.” 

“Some do,” replied Miss Webster. “I hope 
youll want to join with everybody—to 
belong to the school.” She looked keenly, 
almost pleadingly, into Geraldine’s face. 

“Yes, indeed I shall.” At that moment 
Geraldine was sure of it. 

One day after school two weeks later she 
sat at her desk, correcting exercises. She was 
smiling as she worked. “I never would have 
supposed I’d be taken into an exclusive little 
set like Willa Colburn’s,” she thought. “They 
seemed to elect me that first day in the lunch 
room. Well, I’m surely grateful, and Tl work 
like a Trojan to have a good class im this 
wonderful school. Won’t Aunt Hattie be 
pleased! If I’m ever really successful it will 
be largely owing to her.” 

She laid down her blue pencil and closed 
her eyes thoughtfully. One of her earliest 
recolfections was of the delight in her own 
poor little home when her mother received 
a letter, usually followed by a box, from 
Aunt Hattie, who'was teaching in a distant 
town. To the Parker children Aunt Hattie 
was the most wonderful person in the world, 
and as a little girl Geraldine had fondly 
hoped some day to be a teacher like her. 
Geraldine had worked hard for her educa- 
tion; in nermal school indeed she had worked 
so hard and had economized so much that 
she was popular only with a few girls like 
herself. Then had come a year of teaching in 
a village school, where she had gained ex- 
perience and enough money for a good outfit 
of clothes. Now she was in the Whittier School 
of Homer. City. “And here,” she said half 
aloud, “it seems as if all the nicest things I 
ever thought of are coming true. But besides 
having a geod time I mean to make a record 
in teaching.” 

Her face sobered a trifle as she remembered 
that Willa Colburn and her chum Montie 
Blair did not like to talk of school interests 
when they were all together. 

“Oh, well,” she thought, “all work and no 
play —’ : 

And then the door opened, and Miss Web- 
ster came in and sat down on top of a desk. 
“Pm disappointed in you, Miss Parker,” she 
said abruptly. 

“How is that ?” asked Gerakdine, astonished. 

“For joining Willa _Colburn’s crowd. I had 
supposed you were different from them.” 


Geraldine colored. “I don’t think I under- 
stand you,” she said with a dignified air. 

“Cliques haven’t any place among teachers 
in a good school. They don’t make for sym- 
pathy or coéperation or good work.” Miss 
Webster’s tone was didactic. 

“A group of congenial girls isn’t necessarily 
a clique,” Geraldine replied warmly. 

“Congenial!” exclaimed Miss Webster. 
“You're young and pretty, and you wear 
stylish clothes—that’s the only reason they 
want you. You like your work,—I’ve been 
watching you,—but do you know that Montie 
Blair despises teaching? The only time that 









she really is glad that she’s a teacher is when 
she draws her salary. Her work is poor, but 
when she has a little clique of followers she 
can snap her fingers at what the rest of us 
think of it. Janet Cole is easily led, and Willa 
Colburn likes to be noticed; but I didn’t 
think that you —” 

“But those girls are helping me!” Geraldine 
exclaimed with exasperation. “And I can’t 
be responsible for the way Montie does her 
work. As for myself, I’m too much inclined 
to creep into my shell and stay there; I’m 
too self-conscious. Those girls have been very 
nice to me.” ‘ 

“It won’t last,” said Miss Webster. “And 
besides, have you thought that maybe others 
might be self-conscious? There’s Mamie 
Kreeley—she’s young but not especially bril- 
liant, and she can’t dress well; I know that 
she worries because Montie and her crowd 
won’t notice her. If there were no clique, or 
if some of the new, attractive girls stayed 
outside of it, poor Mamie would be better off. 
You’ve probably had plenty all your life and 
can’t understand —” 

“I haven’t had,” said Geraldine, touched by 
what Miss Webster had said of Miss Kreeley. 


“Well, I haven’t had either. I know I’m’ 


not charming, and I can’t be tactful, but I do 
love the good of the school.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it that way before,” 
Geraldine said soberly. “You must be right. 
Til try to remember that I belong to the 
school.” 

“That’s good,” Miss Webster said shortly 
and, sliding off of the desk, left the room. 

When Geraldine walked outside she saw 
Miss Kreeley walking alone half a block 
away; Geraldine was hurrying to overtake 
her when she heard some one shout behind 
her: “Jerry! O Jerry! Come back here.” 


Looking round, she saw Montie in her 
uncle’s big new automobile. The chauffeur was 
driving, and Montie was sitting in front with 
him. Only Janet was on the back seat. 

“We stopped at your boarding place,” said 
Montie, reaching back and opening the door. 
“Willa’s having a painting lesson, so it leaves 
only the three of us. Janet, imagine anyone 
staying at school until four-thirty !” 

“Imagine!” echoed Janet, and they drove 
off. As they passed Miss Kreeley she looked 
the other way. Geraldine wished that she 
dared ask Montie to imvite the girl to occupy 
the other vacant place in the car. 

Weeks and then months slipped away, and 
Geraldine made no further attempt to widen 
her acquaintance. In principle she did not 
believe in cliques, but when you happen to 
belong it makes a difference. To be included 
in everything that the girls did was gratifying 
and delightful. Indeed, when she was quite 
honest she had to admit that she rather liked 
also to have some of the other teachers envy 
her. But, as Miss Webster had suggested, 
Geraldine’s school work was not so satisfac- 
tory as it had been at first. The girls took her 
time before and after school, and, moreover, 
they laughed her out of attending lectures or 
of reading anything worth while. She no 
longer prepared her subjects carefully, and 
sometimes she looked back regretfully to 
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days like the first when she had felt such a 
keen zest in her work. 

The state teachers’ convention was to be 
held in Homer City early in March. Taking 
advantage of a custom of the school board 
to grant teachers leave to visit other schools 
during conventions, Geraldine applied for and 
received permission to spend the time im 
Allen, a distant city. While visiting the excel- 
lent schools there, she hoped to regain her 
early enthusiasm. She had written to Aunt 
Hattie about her plans, and she read her 
aunt’s reply while she was on the train. At 
the end of the first page she dropped the 


etter with dismay into her lap. Aunt Hattie 


was coming to Homer City for the conven- 
tion. What a circumstance! 

Geraldine had a vision of how dear, good, 
dumpy Aunt Hattie in her five-year-old blue 
serge, her “sensible” shoes and her black 
sailor hat might be received at Whittier. Of 
course Montie and Willa and Janet would 
not take her about, and certainly the teachers 
whom Geraldine had neglected would not 
look after her relative. Taking up her aunt’s 
letter, she finished reading it. 

“T know I'll be shabby as always,” Aunt 
Hattie wrote, “but I’m going anyway, for I 
haven’t been to a good big convention for 
twelve years. I had hoped to get myself a new 
suit this spring, but Cousin Tom has been 
out of work for several months, and I’ve tried 
to help him and his family a little. However, 
I know I'll have a good time in spite of my 
old suit; you’ve told me so much about how 
nice your teachers are. I’m sorry you won’t 
be there, but I’m glad you are going to Allen. 
We have just finished a big educational 
campaign in our county that will mean better 
schools and more salary for the teachers. It’s 
left me pretty tired, but I'l be all right when 
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I get to Homer City. I forgot to say that 
Cousin Tom’s Joey is getting to be such a 
fine, manly fellow, and that Freda is a real 
little musician. Poor Tom, we never thought 
he amounted to much, but I mean te see that 
those children have a chance. I'll write you 
again. Lovingly, Aunt Hattie.” 

Geraldine felt sick when she had finished 
the letter. If she had dared she would have 
gone back to Homer City, but, since she had 
received leave of absence, the act seemed un- 
thinkable. It is true that she had told Aunt 
Hattie that the teachers at Whittier were 
kind, but she had not said that she was speak- 
ing only of a small group. Now Aunt Hattie 
would have to wander alone round Whittier 
School in the morning during classes; then in 
the afternoon she would go alone to the con- 
vention and would sit alone. Aunt Hattie 
snubbed—left out! 

Geraldine’s face grew hot. It had not 
seemed to matter much when Miss Kreeley 
was left out, but this—why, this was Aunt 
Hattie! Geraldine stared out of the window. 
There always was a “Poor Tom” to claim 
Aunt Hattie’s sympathy. Geraldine’s own 
people used to play that réle. She never 
would forget the Christmas eleven years ago 
when she was to “speak a piece,” and a red 
cashmere dress had come from her aunt on the 
day of the entertainment. Scraps of the dress 
still were about the house, and Geraldine 
never could see one without feeling something 
of the rapturous delight that she had known 
when she first took the dress out of the box. 
To her Aunt Hattie always had been bril- 
liant and romantic—a benevolent fairy god- 
mother. This week she would be a shabby, 
stout little woman of forty-eight years at 
whom Montie Blair would turn up her pretty 
nose. 

The week at Allen dragged through; from 
first to last it was disappointing. Geraldine 
loved the spring and always began early to 
watch for it. She had been so sure that March 
would be bright and sunny that she had 
bought a new spring suit, trim Oxfords and a 
pretty brown straw hat; but instead ef balmy 
air and sunlight there were wind and rain 
and sleet. If the grass were growing, or the 
flowers were opening, she did not see them. 
She went from classroom to classroom and 
took notes conscientiously; she attended lec- 
tures and read books. Some of the teachers had 
tried to be kind to her, but she had not felt 
like responding, and they soon left her alone. 
Geraldine bit her lip and thought of Miss 
Kreeley. Once she wrote to Aunt Hattie but 
got no reply. Each morning she said to her- 
self, “Poor Aunt Hattie must dread the day!” 

And spring would not come. 

On Monday, Geraldine returned to Homer 
City and to her school; she dreaded the looks 
of the other teachers when she must speak 
of her aunt. The first teacher whom she saw 
was Miss Webster on the wide walk in front 
of the school. The sun was shining brightly. 

“Glad you’re back,” Miss Webster said in 
her abrupt way. “Too bad you missed your 
aunt. She said to tell you she had had one of 
the best times of her life. I guess we didn’t 
leave her a minute free to write to you.” 

“Wha—what !” stammered Geraldine. “You 
don’t mean you looked after my aunt fer me?” 

“Why, you don’t suppose that we’d allow 
the relative of one of our teachers to miss a 
good time, do you?” demanded Miss Webster. 

“Of course,” Geraldine said stupidly. “Only 
—I—you know I haven’t been so friendly as 
I might have been with all of you, and I 
didn’t think Montie and Willa would— 
would —” 

“Well, I don’t suppose Montie would have 
done much, but she was away sick all week, 
and under the right leaders Willa and Janet 
aren’t bad. They seemed to enjoy getting in 
with the rest of us and thinking nice 
things for your aunt. Oh, the Whittier School 
can do things when it tries!” 

“It’s the dearest, grandest school in the 
world!” exclaimed Geraldine fervently. 

“Tt would have done a stone man good,” 
continued Miss Webster, “to see that dear 
soul enjoy herself. I know something of what 
she’s done in rural schools, and anybody ean 
see that she’s worked all her life for others.” 

“She has!” exclaimed Geraldine. “And I'll 
never, never forget what you’ve done —” 

“Why, here’s Montie Blair out again,” 
interrupted Miss Webster kindly. 

Montie drove up to the curb and let out 
Willa and Janet. Then she leaned out and 
looked at Miss Webster. “I wish you’d thank 
all the teachers for being so lovely while 1 
was sick—for the flowers and notes and 
everything.” 

“You thank them,” said Miss Webster 
shortly. 

“Pm not coming back,” Montie said and 


flashed a diamond ring on a pretty white 

















hand that was noticeably thinner. She colored 
and then added, ‘‘Now that I’m through I wish 
I'd done more for the school. It was awfully 


LMOST precisely nine hundred years ago, 
about the year 1020, according to the 
story, a certain German baron, the 

Count of Altenburg, having iost his hawk 
while hunting not far from his home, climbed 
a hill that till then was called Wiilpelsburg in 
search of it. There he found not only the 
bird but the site for a castle, which he built 
and called, in memory of his adventure, 
Habichtsburg, or more briefly Hapsburg— 
Hawk’s Castle. That is the legend of the old 
stronghold that stands on an eminence per- 
haps halfway between Ziirich and Basel, on 
the River Aar just before it joins the Rhine 
at the edge of Switzerland. The story may or 
may not be true, but this much is certain: 
from that grim and unlovely keep which still 
stands guard over the beautiful valley below 
there went forth a family that, taking its 
name from the castle, carried the name to the 
highest places in the world—to the arch- 
duchy of Austria, to the kingships of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary and Spain, to the lordship 
of the Netherlands, to the title of emperor 
and to the mastery of a once New World. 
In the history of Europe there is no more 
romantic story than the story of the great 
house of Hapsburg, which has recently fallen 
from its high estate and the last ruling repre- 
sentative of which died last spring after a brief 
exile in Switzerland, the scene of the first great 
exploits of his ancestors. Between that Rudolf 
of Hapsburg who almost six hundred and 
fifty years ago was chosen “King of the 
Romans” and so virtually King of Germany 
and the dead Emperor Karl there is not 
merely six and a half centuries; there is a 
whole cycle of romance! 

Whatever truth is in the story of the origin 
of the name of the castle of Hapsburg, the 
keep as we know it seems to owe its origin 
to a certain Count Radbot, who built it in 
the year 1020, Of the Hapsburgs before that 
time we know little save that Radbot and 
his brother, the bishop of Strasbourg, were 
grandsons of a Count Guntram; and of their 
immediate successors we know scarcely more 
than that Radbot, who apparently was called 
Count of Cleggow, married the daughter of 
the Count of Alsace, that his son Werner 
seems to have been first known as Count of 
Hapsburg, and that his grandson Otto was 
probably Landgrave or Count of Upper Al- 
sace, Otto’s grandson, in turn, was also Count 
of Ziirich and held lands in Unterwalden and 
Lucerne. Such were the relatively small ori- 
gins of that great house; like scores of others, 
the first were petty barons bent 
on enlarging their lands and in outward re- 
spects did not differ from other barons. 

Having thus flourished for some two hun- 
dred years, in the middle of the twelfth 
century the house of Hapsburg found its 
fortunes suddenly improved. For it supported 
the claims of the house of Hohenstaufen to 
the imperial throne, and one of its members 
married a certain Hedwig of Kyburg, a 
neighboring heiress and a relative of the great 
Emperor Frederick. In consequence we find 
that presently the Hapsburgs held not only 
their own possessions but the possessions of 
Kyburg, of Zahringen, of Lenzburg and of 
Baden, which were Hedwig’s dowry; and to 
them they had added most of the Aargau and 
so were set fair on the road to greater emi- 
nence. 

Then in the year 1218 Rudolf, the founder 
of the high fortunes of the Hapsburgs, was 
born. From his youth he was esteemed as a 
man of courage, skill and resource. He had 
the usual training of a noble of his time and 
served his apprenticeship in war with the 
robber barons that infested the land. He spent 
some time at the court of King Ottocar of 
Bohemia to gain a wider knowledge of the 
world, and thereafter he seems to have de- 
voted his energies to enforcing his authority 
over his turbulent neighbors—“putting the 
fear of God and of the Hapsburgs” into the 
district of Upper Alsace and western Switzer- 
land, and making for himself a reputation as 
a brave, capable, shrewd upholder of order 
and of the family fortunes. 

_Meanwhile the affairs of Germany fell into 
disorder. For more than a hundred years the 
title of emperor had been held by the house 
of Hohenstaufen, which farther north in the 
same duchy, Suabia, had earlier risen to 
eminence in the same way as the house of 
Hapsburg was now rising. The house of 
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good, having the whole bunch of you re- 
member me—and I was sick for two nights.” 


dispersed. Geraldine wanted to go to her own 
pleasant room and ponder the good news, 
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walked to meet her. It was then that she 
noticed that the new grass at the side of the 


The first bell began to ring, and the teachers but, seeing Miss Kreeley in the nexi block, she walk was dark green and shining. 
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Hohenstaufen had produced two of the great 
figures of medieval history—Frederick I, 
Barbarossa, he of the red beard, whose name 
is still a household word in Germany, and, 
just at the time of Rudolf, Frederick II, the 
“wonder of the world.” Under the Hohen- 
staufens the imperial rule had been extended 
over a great part of Italy, and Frederick Il, 
who was more Italian than German, held his 
court in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
where his toleration of the Saracens, his en- 
couragement of the “new learning” of the 
time and his interference with the ambitions 
of the papacy to extend its territories in Italy 
brought him into conflict with the Vatican. 
With that trouble the decline of the Hoh- 
enstaufen power began. The ban of the 
papacy was pronounced against Frederick, 
and the German princes were summoned to 
rebel against him. First Heinrich Raspe, the 
Duke of Thuringia, and then William of Hol- 
land led risings against the Hohenstaufen 
power, and Frederick’s sons were unable to 
stem the tide against them; one by one they 
were defeated and slain. Charles of Anjou, 
the brother of the French king, seized the 
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kingdom of the Two Sicilies; and Ottocar of 
Bohemia extended his authority over the 
eastern lands of the German Empire. As the 
Hohenstaufens fell from power Germany be- 
came the prey of anarchy. For seventeen 
years there was no German king, and there 
came that terrible period of disorder known 
as the age of “club law.” The German princes 
strove to find a ruler. Some of them chose as 
king Richard of Cornwall, the younger son 
of King John of England; the others chose 
Alfonso of Castile. But Richard was recog- 
nized only along the Rhine, and Alfonso 
never came to Germany at alli. Finally in 

ir the electors, looking about for a 
savior of the empire, bethought themselves of 
Rudolf of Hapsburg. They chose him king 
and sent his nephew, Frederick of Hohenzol- 
lern, who had been chiefly instrumental in 
electing him, to beg him to accept the danger- 
ous honor that they had conferred upon him. 

Rudolf was then engaged in the siege of 
Basel. After some natural hesitation he ac- 
cepted the honor. His first task was to enforce 
his authority in Germany; his next was to 
recover from Ottocar of Bohemia the lands 
that Ottocar had wrested from the empire 
—especially Austria, Styria, Carinthia and 
Carniola. Rudolf was successful, and the Bo- 
hemian king was compelled to surrender his 
conquests. Renewing the war, Ottocar was 
defeated and killed in the great battle of the 
Marchfeld, in 1278, and the victory not only 
preserved Germany but turned the activities 
of the house of Hapsburg from Alsace and 
Switzerland to Austria, from the Rhine to 
the Danube. Like the house of Hohenstaufen 
before it, the house of Hapsburg became 
not merely Suabian, but German—even Eu- 
ropean. Rudolf’s conquering banners were 
borne from Alsace to Vienna. He gave Aus- 
tria, Styria and Carinthia to his sons as fiefs ; 
and by the time he died he had given not 
only peace to Germany but new direction 
and power to Hapsburg ambitions. 

Those were the first steps in the progress 
of the great house. From insignificant barons 
the Hapsburgs had risen to be emperors. But 
they were not to be emperors for long. In 
their progress they had acquired two great 
antagonisms. The first was with the Swiss, 
over whom they had tried to extend their 
authority. In the battle of Morgarten, 1315, 
the Swiss confederates defeated and over- 
threw the Austrian chivalry under Leopold 
and broke the Hapsburg hold on the cantons. 
In 1386 they defeated another Leopold of 
Hapsburg and his son at Sempach and so 
won their independence. Meanwhile the rising 
house of Luxemburg had achieved the im- 
perial title, which it held for almost a century, 
and ‘the Hapsburgs were compelled to play 
a secondary part in German history. But 
the house of Luxemburg went the way of the 
house of Hohenstaufen. In the first half of 
the fifteenth century the beginnings of revolt 
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against Rome took place. John Huss of 
Bohemia ted the way, and in an effort to 
repress the heresy the imperial authorities 
were drawn into conflict with his followers 
in the Hussite wars. Western Germany fell 
into anarchy not unlike that which had oc- 
curred a century and a half before. Leagues 
of cities and nobles were formed in an effort 
te maintain peace; the church fell into the 
great schism, when two and sometimes three 
popes demanded the allegiance of the faith- 
ful, until the dissension was settled at the 
Council of Constance, 1415. And finally the 
terrible secret society of the so-called Vehm- 
gericht with its dark ceremonials, its hidden 
activities and its reign of terror arose along 
the Rhine. It was at that time that Albert of 
Hapsburg, son-in-law of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, was chosen emperor to succeed his 
father-in-law in that office as well as king of 
Hungary and of Bohemia. 

Sigismund had played a great part in Eu- 
ropean affairs. He had contributed much to 
settling the great schism of the papacy. 
During his reign John Huss had begun to 
preach and had been burned at the stake, 
and the Hussite wars had broken out. Albert 
of Hapsburg inherited those troubles, and to 
them he added another; for in these same 
years the Ottoman Turks had passed the 
Dardanelles. They had begun the conquest 
of the Balkan Peninsula, and in the reign of 
Albert’s cousin and successor, the weak and 
unfortunate Frederick III, they captured 
Constantinople and began to advance toward 
Vienna. From that time for almost three hun- 
dred years they were a constant menace to 
Europe, so that to the difficulties that con- 
fronted the house of Hapsburg in Germany 
was added the terror of the Turk, against 
whom the Hapsburgs stood as a bulwark of 
Europe. 

And with that trouble another stage in the 
progress of the Hapsburgs began. For almost 
exactly three centuries from the accession of 
Albert IT in 1438 the Hapsburgs held the title 
of emperor. The great house had finally 
arrived. How was the circumstance accom- 
plished? There were several reasons for the 
ascent to power by the Hapsburgs. The first 
was that in a day when the ownership of 
land bore with it political authority the great 
landholders became rulers—counts, dukes, 
archdukes, princes, even kings—and compelled 
their inferiors to recognize their authority. 
The ablest, shrewdest and most unscrupulous 
thus came to the head of affairs by natural 
ability. The gradual accumulation of lands 
by inheritance and by marriage strengthened 
their position, which a succession of male 
heirs continued and confirmed. The Haps- 
burgs were both capable and fortunate, espe- 
cially in the matter of marriage and of male 
heirs. “Other houses,” wrote a poet, “grew by 
war; you, O happy Austria, by marriage.” 
And never but once in their long history was 
a male heir lacking to that luckiest and 
shrewdest of royal families. 

For something more than a century it has 
been fashionable to denounce the old heredi- 

and despotic principle of government 
they represented; and in fact the world 
long since outgrown it. But in its day 
despotism rendered great and necessary serv- 
a time of anarchy such as existed at 

the ian invasions and in 
any individual or any house 
that could give even a semblance of unity 
and order to considerable districts of Europe 
and could enforce even a relative amount 
of peace did much good. 

In keeping the peace the Hapsburgs had 
played a great part, and with their advent to 
the imperial title and with the coming of the 
Turks another period of their history began. 
By that time they had extended and con- 
solidated their authority over the mixed peo- 
ples of east-central Euro s, Slavs 
of several sorts and Hungarians—and had 
given a certain unity to that population that 
it greatly needed. It has not been many years 
since a European statesman, himself a Slav, 


declared that “if Austria did not exist it 
would be necessary to invent her.” 

Three things conditioned the long period 
of Hapsburg empire. The first was the prog- 
ress of the Turkish power toward the north 
and west. Between the Turks and Vienna lay 
Hungary with its capital of Budapest, and 
between Hungary and the gradually advanc- 
ing Turkish power lay Serbia with its capital 
and stronghold of Belgrade, at the junction 
of the Save and the Danube rivers. For two 
hundred years and more that territory was 
the battle ground between Europe and Asia. 
The Turks spread round the Black Sea as 
far as the Crimea; they captured the Vene- 
tian islands and ports along the Adriatic; 
they overran Bulgaria, Roumania, Albania, 
Serbia and great parts of Hungary. Three 
times they besieged Vienna itself. In 1541 
they held the whole of Hungary, and their 
borders were almost within a day’s journey 
of Vienna. But they could not overthrow 
the Hapsburg power, supported as it was 
by the chivalrous and heroic assistance of 
Poland; though it was not until the eight- 
eenth century that a Hapsburg general, Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, finally broke their threat. 

The second thing that conditioned the 
Hapsburg monarchy was the rise of Protes- 
tantism, which during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries spread through Europe and 
led to the terrible Thirty Years’ War in 
Germany, from 1618 to 1648. The Haps- 
burgs remained true to the papacy and direct- 
ed their efforts toward the new communion. 
In that long conflict the decline of their 
power began, but the decline was not so 
much in Germany as it was elsewhere. For 
in the years that saw the progress of Turk 
and Protestant a new change im the Inck of 
the Hapsburgs had come—an extraordinary 
growth of Hapsburg fortunes. Toward the 
close of the fifteenth century there grew up 
what we call national absolute monarchies. 

Following the lead of Portugal, in quick 
succession Spain under Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, France under the house of Valois, 
England under the Tudors and Russia under 
the Romanovs grew into what we call 
national states under despotic rulers. Though 
we now look with horror upon despotism, 
that change was a great improvement on 
feudal anarchy with its private wars, the 
perpetual feuds of the barons, their oppres- 
sion of the people, and the resulting disorder. 
The people generally supported the greater 
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houses in attaining a kingship that would be 
strong enough to enforce peace, so that by 
the middle of the seventeenth century abso- 
lutism was the accepted fashion of European: 
government. 

That fashion the house of Hapsburg fol- 
lowed as far as it was able, its power 
was limited to its hereditary possessions. The 
princes of Germany were too strong for it; 
and while Ferdinand in Spain and Henry 
VII in England were establishing the power 
of the crown the Hapsburg emperor, Max- 
imilian I, failed in his effort to crush or to 
overawe the German petty rulers. Germany 
remained a Fiirstenstaat, or state of princes, 
and not until the close of the nineteenth 
century, and then in the hands of another 
house, was it unified. 

But if Maximilian could not unite central 
Europe, he could extend the Hapsburg power 
in other ways. Nothing is more remarkable 
than his marriage policy, which brought his 
house to the foremost position in the world. 
He himself married Mary of Burgundy, who 
inherited the rich lands along the Rhine, in- 
cluding the Netherlands. His son Philip the 
Fair he married to Joanna the Insane, daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand and Isabella and heiress to 
Spain and to the Spanish Indies and owner 
of wide lands in Italy. In consequence their 
son Charles V ruled suth an empire as the 
world had never seen. King of Spain, Arch- 
duke of Austria, King of Hungary and of 
Bohemia, master of the Netherlands and of 
Spanish America and with a score of lord- 
ships besides Tirol, Carinthia, Carniola, Istria 
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and Milan, he was, as seemed quite fitting, 
called “the lord of the world.” 

With Charles V the house of Hapsburg 
reached the height of its greatness as ex- 
pressed in one man, and the proud boast of 
one of its earlier members, Austriae est 
imperare orbis universae,—“It is for Austria 
to rule the whole world,”—seemed to have 
come true. But that greatness brought with 
it corresponding responsibilities, and, worn 
out by his tremendous labors,—five wars with 
France, continual conflict with the Turks, 
quarrels with the papacy and the long and 
wearing struggle with the Protestants,— 
Charles V finally abdicated and left his great 
inheritance divided between his brother Fer- 
dinand, who became emperor and ruler of 
the German territories, and his son Philip, 
who became King of Spain and received with 
that kingdom the Indies and the Netherlands. 
Thus was the Hapsburg family and inher- 
itance divided into two parts, the German 
and the Spanish. 

To the Spanish part Philip II by his mar- 
riage with the infanta of Portugal presently 
added that country and its great colonial 
possessions. But, like his family, he remained 
Catholic and became the champion of that 
faith in Europe, as a result of which he 
came into conflict with his rebellious Protes- 
tant subjects in the Netherlands and so with 
England. Holland achieved its independence, 
and the Dutch and the English fell upon 
Philip’s colonial empire. His successors were 
not able to maintain their power. Portugal 
rebelled; the trade of the East fell to the 
Dutch and to the English; and Spain, ex- 
hausted by their efforts, declined in power. 
Its ruling house degenerated rapidly, and 
on the death of the childless Charles II his 
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inheritance, after the War of the Spanish 
Succession, fell to Philip of Anjou, grandson 
of Louis XIV of France. 

Meanwhile throughout the seventeenth 
century and well into the eighteenth the 
German Hapsburgs struggled on against the 
Protestants and the rising power of France and 
against the Turks. Then in 1740 it happened 
that three great rulers died almost at the 
same time—the Czarina of Russia, the King 
of Prussia, and the Emperor Charles VI. 
Charles had no male heir, and for the first 
time in three centuries the house of Hapsburg 
lacked one of the great sources of its strength, 
for by the old law of the Salic Franks, which 
most of the continental houses had perpet- 
uated, no woman could succeed to the throne. 
Charles had tried to remedy the difficulty by 
securing from the European powers assent 
to a document known as the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which would guarantee the suc- 
cession to his daughter Maria Theresa. 

But he was scarcely in his grave when they 
broke their agreement. The young king of 
Prussia—Frederick II—fell upon Austria, 
seized Silesia and began the so-called Wars of 
the Austrian Succession. For more than twen- 
ty years the house of Hapsburg fought for 
its life, and though it lost Silesia it retained 
its other possessions and with Maria Theresa’s 
marriage to Francis of Lorraine regained 
the title of emperor. It recovered its territo- 
rial loss in some measure by the partition of 
Poland, which began at the same time as the 
American Revolution and which in three 
successive stages divided Poland between 
Russia, Prussia and Austria. Before the parti- 
tion was completed the French Revolution 
broke out, and the Hapsburgs were con- 
fronted with one of the most critical situa- 
tions in their long history. Naturally, they 
opposed the Revolution, not only because 
it struck at all the principles of government 
for which they stood but because the French 
queen, Marie Antoinette, was a Hapsburg. 
But they were unable to resist the genius of 
Napoleon. To him they sacrificed a great 
part of their territory and were compelled 
to provide him with a wife, the archduchess 
Maria Louisa. 

When his power began to wane they were 
the first in the field against him, and with 
his fall they regained not only all that they 
had lost but much besides, especially in Italy. 
Thereafter in the hands of Metternich, the 
great Austrian minister, the house of Haps- 
burg became the principal opponent of the 
rising power of liberalism throughout Europe. 
During the. Napoleonic wars the old Holy 
Roman Empire had finally disappeared, and 
the Hapsburgs had taken the title of emperors 
of Austria, and, ruling such diverse peoples 
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and territories as they did, they naturally 
opposed any change in the existing system at 
home or abroad. But they were not strong 
enough to destroy liberalism, and with the 
revolutions of 1848 it seemed that their 
power was finally to be destroyed. Every 
part of their territory rebelled and at first 
successfully. The emperor fied to Tirol; 
Metternich was overthrown. But the Haps- 
burgs appealed to Russia; their generals put 
down Italian and Bohemian resistance ;' and, 
with Russian aid and that of the Hungarians, 
they regained their lands. But they could not 
hold them for long. Within ten years the 
Italians with the aid of France had won 
their freedom. Six years more and Prussia 
defeated Austria in the war of 1866, and 
Italy regained Venice. Taking advantage of 
Austrian weakness, Hungary demanded and 
obtained equality, and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria became the ruler of Austria-Hungary. 
That was the situation at the beginning of 


the Great War. Austria, having now become 
a Balkan power, had annexed Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and so had roused the bitter 
enmity of Serbia. A Serbian nationalist mur- 
dered the Austrian archduke, Ferdinand, and 
the house of Hapsburg, which would scarcely 
have invited catastrophe, was pushed into 
war by the house of Hohenzollern, which. had 
done much to elevate the Hapsburgs to the 
imperial throne six centuries before. The 
end we have seen. Hardly was defeat in sight 
when the subject peoples rebelled, and on the 
ruins of the Hapsburg monarchy were erected 
four new states, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia, Hungary and, last and least, Austria 
itself. The emperor became a fugitive, and it 
seems improbable that the greatness of his 
house can ever be restored. 

What sort of men were they, those early 
Hapsburgs, who for so long controlled the 
destinies of so great a part of Europe? One 
scholar has spent many years in studying the 
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Chapter Eight. A stern chase 


S Lee and I sat in the trim, swift cutter 
from the Romain Light station we felt 
sure that for once at least fortune was 

favoring us. At the helm was one of the ablest 
seamen on the whole South Atlantic sea- 
board, and soon we were moving up the last 
long reach of Alligator Creek far more 
speedily than my own sloop had ever traveled 
over the same course. If we could overhaul 
Lou Sands, rescue Jim Rawlins and recover 
the Waban our work would be ended. Of 
course there was the matter of the white 
eagle, but at the moment the bird did not 
seem important. 

“IT came along handy,” said Dan Svensen, 
and for the first time he smiled at us in the 
jovial, friendly way that was natural to him. 
“If Lou Sands had had a few hours’ start, 
you never would have seen him or your sloop 
again. Lou is a good sailor,” he added, “but 
not a good man.” 

“T’m sorry that you thought we set that 
light in the old slave tower,” said Lee. “That 
was the work of criminals. We came down to 
Lesane Island just for a trip—and to shoot 
a white eagle.” 

“You’ve seen him, then, have you?” 
Captain Svensen asked; his bronzed face 
had brightened, and his blue eyes were spar- 
kling. “I know him. He’s almost as regular in 
his flight as the tides. He beats across Romney 
Marsh here and goes out to the old wreck, 
or else he comes on down nearer me and takes 
up a watch on the masthead of the Valkyrie, 
which lies off the cape. Now,” he went on to 
explain, “I didn’t suppose you fellows had 
deliberately gone into the wrecking business, 





_ but I thought perhaps you didn’t know how 


dangerous your light was. When I saw Steve 
I was astonished, for I knew that he should 
have known better. But last night I was 
scared; I had had my glass on that big ship 
late in the afternoon. She’s a much larger 
vessel than the Storm Queen. Later when that 
decoy light began to show, and the vessel 
began to bear in to the southward of it, I 
was sure she would strike. But when the 


light went out she hove to; then she saw my _ 


own light clearly and took the proper course.” 

“Charley Snow put out the light,” I said 
to him. “He’s the negro that we’ve left back 
on the island with the man we caught.” 

“I most likely will have to report this 
whole thing,” the keeper said in a thoughtful 
manner. “In fact,” he added, “when Larsen 
relieved me at the second watch, after the 
light over here had gone out, I went down 
to the office and got Charleston on the tele- 
phone. But they’re a slow lot down there at 
the lighthouse department. It might be they'll 
send some one up today, but perhaps it won’t 
be until next week.” 

Lee and I looked meaningly at each other. 
So the officials of the lighthouse department 
were going to take a hand in the strange 
business. Well, we had nothing to fear. If the 
lighthouse tender came up to Cape Romain 
that afternoon or the next day, we certainly 
had one passenger, and possibly might have 
two, for her to take back to the city. And we 
should all be glad enough to get rid of Peter 
Benchner. 

We had passed the Narrows and were head- 
ing out into the turbulent reaches of the 
Santee that mark the river’s last mile before 
it loses itself in the ocean. We turned due 
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Sands was now a desperate man, a fugitive on the edge of ‘freedom 
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Hapsburg face with its dominating chin that 
in the last members of the Spanish branch 
developed almost to a deformity. Another in- 
vestigator has proved, to his own satisfaction 
at least, that the Hapsburgs have not had 
more than their share of greatness. 

But it is neither in the faces nor in the 
talents of the family that the answer to the 
question lies. It was partly ability and partly 
chance that set the Hapsburgs in power. They 
maintained themselves and extended their in. 
fluence by taking advantage of that strong 
principle of inheritance which, favored by a 
succession of male heirs and strengthened 


.by an extraordinarily successful marriage 


policy, gave them an unprecedented position 
in European affairs, They fell before new 
forces that they could not or would not 
yield to,—nationality and liberalism,—forces 
that in their very nature were opposed to the, 
principles upon which Hapsburg monarchy 
was based and which maintained it. 


Cby Archibald 
Rutledge Cro 


east and headed for the sea. The Waban was 
not in sight; she must already have passed 
behind the dark point of Cedar Island, which 
is at the end of the left bank of the Santee. 

“Where’s your sloop?” Captain Svensen 
asked as soon as we had cleared Alligator 
Creek. 

I pointed across the cape of Cedar Island. 
“Lou Sands was well out of the river before 
you came up to us,” I replied. “He’ll be almost 
off Ford Point by now.” 

“Four miles lead, Steve,” said the captain; 
“but this cutter is a swift little girl and can 
travel fast in rough water.” 

“Then we ought to make good time,” said 
ps “for there’s plenty of rough water ahead 
of us. 

Out of the broad river mouth with its 
powerful tide we swept, buoyant and grace- 
ful. Our cutter was stanch and seaworthy, 
and with such a sailor as Dan Svensen at the 
tiller she was able to show us her best. In a 
remarkably short time we had passed the end 
of Lesane Island; a few minutes later we 
were to the seaward of the Cedar Island cape. 
Four miles ahead of us and just outside the 
line of breakers we spied the Waban. Merely 
to see her again gave me hope, for I had 
feared that when she had hidden herself be- 
hind the point she might have passed from 
our sight forever. 

“Can you .overhaul her, Dan?” I asked 
= Lee was looking anxiously at the fleeing 

oop. 

“She’s making only about ten knots; we’re 
making well on to fifteen,” the captain replied. 
“We'll overtake her before she reaches Winyah 
Bay. I give him about an hour.” 

The hour that followed was one of the 
most exciting of my whole life; and during 
every moment of it Lee’s face showed his 
quiet courage and his patience. He controlled 
his intense anxiety, his weariness and his fear 
that all might not have gone well with his 
brother Jim. I could see that the keeper had 
taken a great fancy to Lee; the two of them 
were conversing in low tones. But I could 
hear little or nothing of what they were say- 
ing, for I was well forward with the gun. 

The same leaden sky hung over us; and 
beneath it the sea was black, and the breaking 
waves were vividly white. Clearly we were 
gaining on the Waban. We were fairly in her 
wake, and she was only some three miles 
distant. She would not be able to reach 
Winyah Bay; and, since she already had 
passed the mouth of the North Santee at 
Ford’s Point, we could not lose sight of her 
again. The only doubt was how Lou Sands 
would act when we overhauled her; for 
Sands was a resourceful man. 

By the time we had come opposite the end 
of South Island I could have reached the 
fleeing sloop with a load from the gun. There 
at the helm, as big as life, was Lou Sands; 
he was paying not the least attention to us 
but was puffing idly on the stub of a black 
pipe. Even as far away as we were we could 
see that his manner was independent, superior 
and scornful. We approached him swiftly and 
were actually running alongside when he 
first deigned to notice us. 

“Hello, Captain Svensen,” he called in his 
— deep voice. “How far are you travel- 
ing?” 

“Bring the sloop up into the wind, Lou 
Sands!” I shouted, unable longer to restrain 
myself, for the fellow’s. insolent manner and 
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words angered me. Though I did not show 
the gun, I had it close at hand. 

“Steve,” Lee called to me, “I don’t see 
Jim.” 

Jim might have been in the hold of the 
Waban; but if he was, we heard nothing 
from him. 

“Luff your ship, Sands!” The voice of 
Captain Svensen, carrying with it authority, 
rang across the waves that separated the two 
boats. 

But Sands paid no attention to it. He even 
had the impudence to call across to us: “I’m 
cruising for Hatteras. You fellows are a long 
way from home to be in that walnut shell.” 

“Sands,” I shouted, ‘“‘where’s Jim Rawlins ?” 

“Lesane,” came the sardonic, mocking 
reply, “where’s Pete Benchner ?” 

Because Sands purposely had steered the 
sloop in toward the breakers we were now in 
a fairly heavy sea. The cutter easily main- 
tained her position beside the Waban, but 
several times we shipped considerable water. 
Captain Svensen became grave. We were 
half a mile offshore, and there is hardly a 
more treacherous piece of water between the 
Diamond Shoals lightship and Cape Romain. 

“Can we board him, Steve?” asked the 
captain. 

To overtake the Waban had been simple 
enough; but to take possession of her was a 
different matter. 

Suddenly Lee crept forward. “Lend me the 
gun,” he whispered over my shoulder. 

I quietly put back his outstretched hand. 
“No,” I said; “you can’t have blood on your 
hands.” 

“You don’t understand, Steve,” he replied. 
“I’m not going to shoot at Sands, but I am 
going to bring down the Waban’s sail for 
him. I can do it; we are only ten yards apart. 
Give me the gun.” 

Though I did not understand just exactly 
what he intended to do, he spoke with such 
calm assurance that I handed the gun to him. 
He broke it quickly and, slipping out the two 
shells with which I had loaded it, put in place 
of them two that were loaded with a one- 
ounce ball each. Then he lifted the weapon 
and, inclining his head, squinted one eye. As 
he was in the shadow of the cutter’s sail, I 
think that Lou Sands failed to notice him. 
The boy’s face seemed as hard as flint. I knew 
that he was thinking of his brother. “The 
peak halyard first, Steve,” he muttered; “then 
the throat halyard.” 

A moment later at the report of the gun 
the Waban’s proud peak lurched downward. 
Then, drowning the shout of surprise and 
anger from Lou Sands, the second barrel 
spoke, and the whole sail sagged, flapped 
violently in the wind and slid slowly down 
the mast. Lee had shot off both halyards, and 
the sloop was out of commission. 

“A fine idea,” Captain Svensen growled 
from the stern of the cutter. “I hope that 
Sands has no gun. You might just as well 
load up again. A fellow like Lou Sands isn’t 
likely to quit just because his sail comes 
down about his ears.” 

The thief did indeed have his wits about 
him, though I was astonished that he brought 
no gun into play. The sloop’s sail had not 
fallen flat but was heaped and tumbled on the 
deck. Lou Sands suddenly disappeared behind 
the pile of canvas. 

Quickly we closed in on the Waban, and I 
sprang upon her deck; whatever might be 
before me, I surely was glad to feel my own 
boat under my feet again. The first thing that 
attracted my attention was Lou Sands in 
one of the small boats, rowing with all his 
strength for the shore. He was already in the 
breakers, and I was doubtful whether the 
cutter would dare to follow him. Lou must 
have lacked a good weapon, or he would 
never have abandoned the sloop without a 
fight. His purpose now was to get away as 
cleanly as he could, and it certainly looked 
to me as if he would succeed. If we were to 
try to stop him, we should have to do some 
quick thinking. 

“Tll take care of the Waban!” I called 
down to Lee and Captain Svensen. “Lou 
Sands is making for shore in a small boat. 
Follow him if you think you can do it with- 
out swamping.” 

With a swift manceuvre that was worthy 
of his skill as a seaman the captain brought 
the cutter clear of the sloop and so into sight 
of the escaping wrecker. In that instant he 
made his decision. “We follow!” he cried and 
laid the course of the trim craft head-on for 
the plunging breakers. 

In my haste and excitement I may have 
assigned to Lee and the captain the more 
difficult task; but I do not think that I ever 
undertook anything harder than trying to 
keep my own boat out of the breakers. When 
I had boarded her she was plunging helplessly 
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on the surging fringe of the combers. Spring- 
ing to the tiller, I headed her seaward. I 
thought that the wind in her jib might carry 
her clear, but a part of the fallen sail was 
overboard, and it acted as a drag. Whipping 
a rope round the tiller and cleating it down 
so that the straight rudder would hold the 
bow out toward the open sea I ran forward 
to haul in the sail. With the wind in the jib 
the boat barely held her own; but as soon as 
I had the end of the boom and the wet can- 
.vas aboard I noticed a difference; the sloop 
began to creep slowly out to safety. Once 
more at the tiller, I looked shoreward; though 
I could not see Lou Sands and his small boat, 
the buoyant lighthouse cutter was in full 
view. She was riding the huge white-maned 
waves gracefully, and at the rate at which she 
was moving would run on the beach in a few 
moments. 

Even as I watched, the lithe craft, whiter 
than the frothing sea foam, took her last high 
plunge and then slid smoothly on a broken 
wave clear to the beach. At the same moment 
Lee Rawlins leaped out and began to run 
north along the sand. Then I saw the breakers 
contemptuously sweep an overturned small 
boat on the shore. An instant later Lou Sands, 
a burly dripping figure, emerged from the 
surf. The wild waters had swamped his boat, 
and he had no choice except to go ashore 
directly. 

Lee Rawlins, alone in the shallow moving 
waters between the breakers and the beach, 
was waiting for him. Captain Svensen, 
naturally solicitous of the safety of the 
official lighthouse boat, was drawing her 
out on the sands, and with a true sailor’s 
deliberation was beginning to lower the sail 
so that it would not belly and flap and heel 
the boat over. Lee was only a boy. He was 
strong, it is true, but he was no match for 
Lou, whose grim strength had for years been 
the subject of stories along the coast. 

My heart grew sick when I realized what 
was likely to happen. Sands was now a des- 
perate man, a fugitive on the edge of freedom. 
Fortunately, the gun, which I had had in my 
hands when I had jumped aboard my sloop, 
was still with me. Lee had no weapon except 
his hunting knife, and I did not see him 
draw it as he clenched with his antagonist. 
Captain Svensen was a hundred yards from 
the scene of the encounter; I was more than 
two hundred yards away. The captain’s 
movements were deliberate; he acted as if he 
thought he had done his part when he had 
risked the lighthouse cutter in the breakers. 

There was only one thing for me to do; I 
must go ashore. Sands had taken the small 
boat that he had been towing; the other lay 
bottom up in the hold of the Waban. There 
was no time for me to ship it. Speed was 
everything; if the man ever got out of Lee’s 
grip he would surely escape us. Crossing the 
dunes, he would enter a coastal jungle as 
wild as the primeval Everglades of Florida. 
Pursuit there would be hopeless; capture 
would be impossible. With all of my strength 
I jammed the tiller of the Waban hard alee; 
at the same time I shouted to Captain Sven- 
sen and to Lee Rawlins. But neither could 
have heard me. 

My sloop, which had been trying to do the 
very thing that I now wanted her to do in a 
hurry, swung for the shore. I scanned the 
beach anxiously; the keeper was still with 
his boat; the man and the boy had gone 
down together in the water. The Waban 
plunged through the roaring surf; the waves 
hissed under her pounding bows and boiled 
after her sliding stern. Within fifty yards of 
the shore she struck and grounded; then, 
turning, she almost capsized. 

Seizing the gun and holding it high above 
my head, I jumped overboard. The water 
came only to my armpits, but in a moment 
the breakers swept over me. Somehow I 
kept my feet and surged on, and in a few 
seconds I was out of the heavy seas. 

The first thing I spied was Captain Svensen 
running with frantic haste down the beach; 
evidently he had suddenly realized that a 
tragedy was being enacted beneath his very 
eyes. Yonder on the beach Lee Rawlins was 
lying motionless; a few yards away from him 
Lou Sands was standing and shouting defiance 
at the running captain. The fellow had been 
so busy with Lee that he had not seen me ap- 
proaching; even now, he was not aware of 
my presence. He had his back to me, and the 
captain was running toward him from the 
left. I was well up on the beach, perhaps 
twenty yards from the fugitive. 

Shaking a clenched fist at the captain and 
cursing him, Sands turned to run. 

“Hold up, Sands!” I shouted; and this 
time I- had no scruples about training the 
sights of the gun full on his chest. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Why Some Boys 


Have white teeth—some do not 


Some boys have teeththat glisten, 
some have dingy teeth. Note when 
you meet them what a difference it 
makes. 


White teeth mean cleaner, safer 
teeth. A boy’s whole life may be 
affected by them. 


Make this free test and see how 
your teeth change. 


The fight on film 


Your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. 


That film becomes discolored. 
Then it forms dingy coats. Tartar 
is based on film. That is why teeth 
look stained. 


Film also causes most tooth trou- 
bles. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds 
the acids in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. Millions of germs 
breed in it, and they cause many 
troubles. 


Few boys escape 


Old methods of brushing do not 
effectively combat film. So coats re- 
main to dim the teeth and threaten 
serious damage. 


Very few boys had clean teeth. 
Few reached the age of 15 without 
some tooth decay. 


So dental science has been seek- 
ing ways to fight that film. It has 
found two film combatants. One acts 
to curdle the film and one to re- 
move it. 


Able authorities proved these 
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Pepsadéent 


methods effective. Now leading 
dentists the world over advise their 
daily use. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern research. 
Those two great film combatants 
are embodied in it. The name of 
that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 


Does other things 


Pepsodent does more than fight 
film. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That is there to neutral- 
ize mouth acids, the cause of tooth 
decay. 


It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That is there to di- 
gest starch deposits on teeth which 
may otherwise ferment and form 
acids. 


Thus every use gives manifold 
power to those great tooth-protect- 
ing agents in the mouth. 


Watch the effects 


Careful people of some 50 nations 
now use Pepsodent. To young 
people the world over it is bringing 
a new dental era. They can now 
combat tooth troubles as people 
could not do before. 


The way to know this is to make 
a test. Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 


You will always want those 
cleaner, whiter, safer teeth when 
you learn how much they mean. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ms 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now used by boys of some 
50 nations—boys who are care- 
ful of their teeth. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 391, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








ONLY ONE TUBE TO A PAMILY 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


THE MOST FORTUNATE man is he who 
thinks himself so. 


Anger drives away the Peace of Men; 
Laughter brings it back again. 


IT OFTEN HAPPENS that ignorance makes 
a man bold and arrogant, and that knowl- 
edge makes him self-distrustful and modest. 


THE EUROPEAN DEPRESSION has cut 
down Chile’s market for nitrates by a million 
tons, so that a great supply has accumulated 
at various Chilean warehouses. As the United 
States is the most promising customer for the 
stocks on hand, nitrate fertilizers here should 
be cheaper. 


ONLY TWO SHIPS got out of Smyrna with 
cargoes of this year’s figs for America. The 
fire on the water front left nothing except 
the cinders of the packed figs that were ready 
for shipment, and the Greeks are reported to 
have destroyed many orchards to prevent 
them from falling into the hands of the Turks. 


THE AGE-OLD CUSTOM of the Japanese 
of sitting down on their folded legs on a 
cushion or mattress is going out of fashion. 
All the schools are using chairs and benches 
of the Western style. Public gathering places 
now have benches, even the Buddhist temples, 
and in many families chairs and tables are 
in regular use. 


IN ARMENIA this year two thousand acres 
that were plowed by twenty-two American 
tractors produced twenty bushels of barley 
to the acre against ten bushels to the acre 
on land cultivated by native methods. Amer- 
ican tractor-drawn plows cut furrows ten 
inches deep. The native plow, which is that 
of Bible days, only scratches the surface. 


OF THE FIVE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
men and one woman who are members of 
Congress more than three hundred are law- 
yers. Twenty-four are engaged in some sort 
of farming; there are twenty editors and 
publishers, nineteen bankers and the same 
number of manufacturers. No other occupa- 
tion has so many as ten representatives. 


THE BILL AGAINST commercial bribery, 
which passed the House of Representatives 
without dissent, would impose a heavy fine 
on both parties to the offense, but would not 
exact the fine from the first party to the bribe 
who confesses. Since no grafter can ever be 
sure that the other party to the deal will keep 
quiet, the risk in offering secret commissions 
should tend powerfully to stop the practice. 


EAR SPECIALISTS may soon prescribe for 
deafness with the same ease with which ocu- 
lists determine the type of glasses for the eyes. 
An apparatus has been designed to show the 
definite mechanical limits of the ear; that is, 
its ability to react to the range of frequency 
and intensity of sound. With that informa- 
tion it will be possible to construct appliances 
suited to the needs of the individual patient. 


A MAN WHO LIVES only seventeen miles 
from New York City says that predatory 
wild animals have made it impossible for him 
to raise poultry. Among those that killed his 
chickens were foxes, raccoons, skunks, opos- 
sums, red squirrels, minks, weasels, rats, 
hawks, crows, snapping turtles and black 
snakes. Of one hundred and forty chickens 
and ducks that were hatched not one man- 
aged to get more than half grown. 


THE NEW FRENCH RADIO STATION at 
Saint Assise, which has a capacity of a million 
words a day, is thirty-five times as powerful 
as the Eiffel Tower station. It has already 
established direct communication with Argen- 
tina and China, and when it is completely 
equipped it will send with sharp definition 
to the remotest parts of Alaska. The French 
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constructors believe that the system they 
used is far in advance of anything in the 
United States or in Germany. 
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LESS WHEAT AND CORN? 


HOULD the American farmer deliberately 
restrict the amount of wheat and corn 
and the number of-hogs that he raises? 

Some of the most careful students of agri- 
culture and of markets are advising him to do 
it. They argue that under present conditions 
he had better get out of the export business 
altogether and let the European demand for 
grain and meat be supplied by couniries 
where such things can be produced more 
cheaply. , 

. So long as any country grows a consider- 
able surplus of grain for export the price of 
the entire crop will be chiefly determined by 
the dealings on the grain exchanges at Liver- 
pool, where the world prices for grain are 
set. Europe today is buying as little foreign 
grain as possible and paying as little as pos- 
sible for it. The American farmer faces some 
lively competition abroad. Even with Russia 
out of the market, there is so much grain 
to be had from Argentina and India and 
Australia that the prevailing price often 
leaves the American farmer with a loss in- 
stead of a profit on his crop. To some extent 
the same thing is true of meat,—particularly 
hogs,—which is the form in which our corn 
crop goes abroad. 

Give up the foreign market, raise just 
enough for the home demand and depend on 
the new tariff law to keep the prices of grain 
at a remunerative figure is the advice that 
reaches the American farmer from a good 
many different quarters. Whether or not the 
policy would be as profitable in practice as 
it is in theory only actual experiment will 
show. It is contrary to the instinctive feel- 
ing of the farmer, who generally likes to 
plant and raise all he can, and who takes 
pride in a generous crop. But the farmer is 
becoming more of a business man than he 
used to be. He keeps accounts and studies 
markets. He does not see why he should lose 
money in order that food shall be cheap in 
the great cities. 

There is no reason why he should. We do 
not condemn a manufacturer of cloth or of 
shoes or of steel rails who diminishes his out- 
put when the demand makes full production 
unprofitable. The farmer should not be ex- 
pected to cut his own economic throat. The 
cry for cheap food can be too loud. The 
nation that must have cheap food for its 
cities at the price of degrading the life of the 
country dweller is, like imperial Rome, near- 
ing its fall. 

The difficulty in carrying out a policy of 
restriction would be the usual difficulty that 
movements among the farmers have to face. 
No farmer would know exactly how many 
others were actually coéperating with him, 
and from one motive or another he might 
carry his own reduction too far or not far 
enough. So there might be a real shortage of 
food, or the movement might fail completely. 
But if high prices for goods and labor and 
low prices for grain continue long, there will 
be a general restriction of wheat and corn, if 
only by the elimination of the men and the 
land that cannot between them raise crops 
that will pay expenses. 
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THE ECLIPSE 


STRONOMERS everywhere are rejoicing 
that the expeditions that observed the 
total eclipse of the sun on September 21 
were completely successful. The sky was 
cloudless, and the photographic apparatus 
worked perfectly. The American, the Cana- 
dian and one Australian expedition set up 
their instruments at Woolal in Australia; the 
British, the Dutch and the Germans on 
Christmas Island. All the expeditions observed 
the eclipse when the sun was high in the 
heavens, and where the totality lasted longest ; 
that is, nearly five minutes. 

The most important object of all the expe- 
ditions was to test the Einstein theory—that 
there is no absolute space and no absolute 
time, but that every point in space, and every 
moment in time, is merely relative to other 
points and other moments. The theory also 
carries us to the conception that the constitu- 
tion of the universe is not limited to the 
three dimensions of length, breadth and thick- 
ness, which our senses perceive, but that there 
is a fourth dimension, consisting of space- 
time, which our senses cannot comprehend 
as a dimension of material things. 

One of the tests of Professor Einstein’s 
theory is determining whether a ray of star- 
light that passes near the sun on its way to 


the earth is diverted by the gravitational 
power of the sun. Does it come to us in a 
straight line, as we have always supposed, or 
is it bent? That will appear when the photo- 
graphs that have been taken are studied and 
measured—a process that will require months 
of mathematical work. 

The region of the sky where the sun was 
during the eclipse had been photographed 
months ago when it was black at midnight. 
Accordingly, the test will be whether certain 
stars appear in exactly the same places with 
relation to other stars on the midnight and 
on the eclipse sets of photographs. If not,— 
if they support the Einstein theory,—we may 
have to believe that there is a fourth dimen- 
sion, which the human mind can no more 
comprehend than it can comprehend infinity. 
We know that infinity must be a fact, though 
we cannot grasp the idea. Why not also this 
incomprehensible fact in the mechanism of the 
universe? Although accepting Einstein’s the- 
ory will require us to surrender our faith 
in the absolute truth of the geometry that 
we have learned, and in Newton’s law of 
gravitation, the variations are too small to be 
important or.even to be discerned by any but 
the most learned mathematicians. 
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A CURE FOR FAULTFINDING 


T is so easy to find fault, so easy to stand 
by and criticize what others do, to imagine 
what might have been accomplished and 

to set it up as a fatal standard for what has 
been accomplished! To slip into the habit of 
thinking such things is dangerously easy, and 
when we think them it is difficult to refrain 
from saying them. Perhaps the best cure 
is to say little or nothing; but for the most 
part humanity is not contrived that way. 

A help to preserving a better attitude in 
the matter is to consider not so much what 
people have actually done as what they tried 
to do. Once understand what they were 
aiming at and you will understand something 
of their difficulties, and perhaps in the end 
you will be astonished, not that they have 
accomplished so little, but that they have ac- 
complished so much. 

Also, that understanding will be vastly 
facilitated if you go farther and consider 
whether in their place you would have done 
exactly the same, or even less well. You are 
human as they are, your means and capacity 
are limited as theirs are, perhaps even more 
I'mited. When you estimate the complica- 
tion of circumstances and put yourself, your 
own blundering, mistaking, regretting, ever- 
recommencing self, right into them, your 
tolerance for the failures of others will be 
immensely increased. 

For this is the best cure of all: instead of 
dwelling upon the faults of others, to give a 
little attention, or even a good deal of atten- 
tion, to your own. It is really quite as easy to 
find flaws in your own large field of life as 
in others’, in fact much easier, since you are 
even more familiar with your own mistakes 
than with theirs. The trouble is that it is 
much less agreeable. This little unkindness, 
that little social awkwardness, the sharp, 
harsh word you uttered yesterday when a 
small matter went wrong—it is much more 
unpleasant to remember those than to point 
out a friend’s shortcomings. It is, however, 


’ much more profitable. Those were wise words 


of Orlando’s, the good wrestler, the good lover, 
and the good friend: “I will chide no breather 
in the world but myself, against whom I 
know most faults.” 
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THE TARIFF ISSUE 


HEN the politicians and the news- 

papers tell us that the tariff is to be the 

issue in the elections a week or two 
hence they do not mean that everyone who 
approves the new law will vote the Republi- 
can ticket, and that all who oppose it will 
support Democratic candidates. Most voters 
go with their party regardless of temporary 
influences that might tempt them to do other- 
wise. Elections are decided by a minority of 
voters, those who are not strongly attached to 
either party, if attached at all; a minority 
who are swayed in their action by their opin- 
ions on whatever may be the “paramount” 
issue of the time. The voters who regard the 
new tariff as an evil will desert the Repub- 
lican party, which they supported two years 
ago, for the time being only—and, if they 
are numerous enough, the pendulum will 
swing to the Democratic side. In that sense 
the tariff will be the controlling issue. 

At all events we have a clear-cut issue be- 
fore us. From every point of view the tariff 
law separates as by a wall the two schools 
of thought on economic policy. Its rates 
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affect all products and industries and are 
nearly if not quite as high as those of the 
Payne-Aldrich law, which the voters are sup- 
posed to have repudiated with the popular 
vote that elected Mr. Wilson in 1912. It con- 
tains two novel provisions, which give the 
President authority in certain circumstances 
to raise or to lower rates of duty and to 
substitute an American for the foreign valua- 
tion of imported goods. Those who oppose 
the new law hold that both provisions are 
not only unwise but unconstitutional. Those 
who support it believe that the act is a wisely 
conceived and scientifically drafted measure 
that puts into effect the economic policy that 
a vast majority of the people have supported 
most of the time since we have had a Consti- 
tution. They maintain that it will increase 
the revenue, bring prosperity and be a safe- 
guard against the dangers that threaten us 
from the financial chaos in Europe. 

On the other hand the opponents of the 
measure are glad that their enemies have pro- 
duced a measure that, they say, is vulnerable 
at every point. They ridicule it as a revenue- 
producing measure and say that it was framed 
at the dictation of selfish interests and prof- 
iteers to the injury of the people as a whole, 
on whom it will impose a still further increase 
in the cost of living. They maintain that the 
tariff is always a tax, and that taxes should be 
reduced instead of increased. They argue that 
the new rates will prevent the entry of foreign 
goods; a result that will be to our injury, 
because it is only by selling goods that the 
foreign governments that owe us money can 
meet their obligations. They denounce as 
unconstitutional the flexible tariff clause, 
which gives the President authority to change 
rates, and declare that it is another device to 
help profiteers to the injury of consumers. 
They refuse to believe that the law will bring 
prosperity; on the contrary, they anticipate 
from it only an increase of present evils. 

As for us, we believe that both the hopes 
and the fears are greatly exaggerated. In a 
country so self-contained as this country is, 
the volume of foreign goods that enters our 
ports has only a trifling influence on national 
life as compared with the influence that the 
foreign trade of countries more dependent 
upon supplies from without has upon them. 
So, on the one hand, it seems to us that there 
is less rather than more need of protection at 
this time when the country is better able than 
ever before to provide for all its wants from 
its own resources. On the other hand, since 
protection for what is already self-protected 
is not operative, it can do little harm even if 
it does no good. 
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THE NEW EASTERN QUESTION 


ODAY the Turk seems to be coming back 

into Europe, not only with the permis- 

sion but with the connivance of certain 
of the powers. Kemal Pasha, for all his sub- 
tlety and cleverness, would not be in the 
saddle as he is if France and Italy had not 
given him a leg up. His successful campaign 
has brushed aside one of the veils beneath 
which the growing antagonism of Great 
Britain and France is more or less concealed. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Lloyd George and M. 
Poincaré dislike each other extremely. Their 
personal feelings have aggravated a difference 
between the two countries that has been 
visible ever since the Treaty of Paris was 
signed. The statesmen who determine the 
policies of France and Great Britain have 
disagreed about the right attitude to take 
toward Germany, toward Russia, toward the 
Arabs of Syria, toward the Turks, toward the 
Poles. The British public men believe that 
France means to establish a military hegem- 
ony in Europe, supported by the Little 
Entente, and a single dominant nation on the 
Continent is something that England has 
never been ready to acknowledge. The British 
think too that France is deliberately follow- 
ing a policy that makes the reconstruction of 
Europe impossible. 

The French see the British adopting a con- 
siderate attitude toward Germany that seems 
to them unfriendly to themselves, and they 
believe that their nation will go bankrupt 
if Lloyd George has his way. They resent too 
the power of Great Britain on the sea, when 
their own power on land is marked for 
destruction by British policy. They had rather 
see the Turk back in Europe than Great 
Britain with its superior sea power in virtual 
command of an unfortified Dardanelles. 

It is not to be supposed that the people of 
France and England are consciously hostile 
to each other; they have not yet forgotten 
that their sons fought side by side in defense 
of Western civilization. But the diplomats 
and the public men of the two countries in 
their efforts to maintain the economic and 
political prestige of their own states and to 
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prevent their neighbors from becoming too 
powerful have manceuvred the two govern- 
ments into a position that is dangerous now 
and still more threatening for the future. 

Of course the Turks and the Greeks have 
their own rival ambitions along the Atgean 
and the Dardanelles. They have been fighting 
for their own hands, but they have been 
fighting also the battles of the French and 
the British in the Near East. At any time the 
Allies could have stopped the fighting or 
determined the outcome of it. They have not 
done it because their own plans and interests 
in the Levant conflicted. The result has been 
at least a temporary victory for French policy. 
Great Britain could keep Mustapha Kemal 
in Asia Minor by fighting him, but the people 
of Britain are in no mood for a new war at 
present. By the proposed agreement the Turks 
will get back Constantinople and perhaps 
eastern Thrace as well, and the League of 
Nations will administer the Dardanelles. Then 
the French, as M. Poincaré hopes, will con- 
trol affairs at the Golden Horn as England 
once controlled them and as Germany con- 
trolled them just before and during the war. 

But the French policy may overreach itself. 
The Turk in Europe has always been as 
irritating as a foreign body in human flesh. 
The Balkan peoples whom, owing to their 
common fear of Germany and Russia, France 
has made some progress in attaching to itself 
as allies will not be pleased to see the Turk 
back across the straits and perhaps in Adrian- 
ople. Even if the greater powers do not come 
to blows over Constantinople, the smaller 
ones will some day or other find cause to 
attack the Turks as they did in 1912. 

Some people think that if the United 
States had taken a mandate over Armenia 
this crisis would not have occurred. It is im- 
possible to tell how affairs would have gone 
in that case,—though they could not have 
gone worse,—but it is doubtful whether our 
presence in Armenia would have prevented 
the clash that has occurred on the shores of 
the Aigean ; the rivalries of France and Great 
Britain are quite as much to blame for that 
as the enmity between Turk and Greek. Per- 
haps we could have been a _ peacemaker 
between the hostile nations; but perhaps we 
should only have been drawn unwillingly into 
the dangerous and unsavory quarrel. At all 
events our hands are free now to offer media- 
tion if the opportunity presents itself. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ING CONSTANTINE is out again, per- 

haps permanently, perhaps only for a 
while. He has abdicated in favor of his son 
George, but since George is reported to be 
averse to the throne he may himself, if cir- 
cumstances permit, retire in favor of his fa- 
ther, or he may find himself ousted by a 
republican revolution. Constantine pays the 
penalty of the Greek failure in Asia Minor, 
which was itself largely the result of his pref- 
erence for the German over 
during the war. The French have never for- 
given him for that. If he had been persona 
grata at Paris, or if Venizelos had been di- 
recting Greek policy, the French government 
would hardly have committed itself as it did 
to the cause of Mustapha K. 


e 


EANWHILE the Turks showed no little 

truculence. The offer of the Allied 
powers to admit the Kemalists to Constanti- 
nople and the promise that they shall even- 
tually eastern Thrace with Adri- 
anople granted everything that Mustapha 
Kemal had demanded, but the ease with 
which the Turks got what they demanded 
seemed to make them greedier. Kemal’s troops 
pushed forward into the neutral zone at the 
Dardanelles, and for a day or so there was 
serious danger that fighting might ensue be- 
tween them and the British. Through French 
mediation Kemal at length agreed to an 
armistice and to a conference at Mudania. He 
demanded that the Turks be permitted im- 
mediately to occupy Thrace, but said nothing 
about neutralizing the straits. The Russian 
government has notified the powers that 
Russian interests in the freedom of the straits 
are greater than those of any other country, 
unless it be Turkey, and that it will not be 
bound by any settlement to which it is not 
a party. e 


JUDGE WILKERSON, sitting in Chicago, 
made permanent the sweeping injunction 
against the striking railway shop workers for 
which the Attorney-General asked. Since the 
strike was virtually at an end before he handed 
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down the decision, the injunction is of no 
importance so far as that particular matte: 
is concerned, but it is extremely important in 
principle, and the leaders of the shop crafts, 
recognizing that it is so, have declared that 
they will at once appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


e 


HE convention of the Protestant Episco- 

pal Church has made some interesting 
changes in the rubrics and the canons of the 
church. It has taken out of the marriage 
service the promise of the woman to obey 
her husband and the man’s promise to 
“endow” his wife with all his worldly goods. 
It has forbidden all communicants of the 
church to marry divorced persons except 
those who are the innocent parties in a 
divorce for infidelity. It also ratifies the so- 
called concordat that permits Episcopal bish- 
ops to give ordination to ministers of the 
Congregational Church if they so desire. That 
would permit such ministers to officiate in 
both Episcopal and Congregational churches. 


eS 


HE Socialists of Germany, who since the 
_4 closing days of the war have been divided 
into two camps often mutually hostile, have 
voted themselves into harmony once more 
and held an amicable reunion at Nuremberg. 
The new party,. which is to be called the 
United Social Democratic party, will com- 
mand a greater number of seats in the Reichs- 
tag than any other political unit. Anticom- 
munistic in sentiment, it has no sympathy 
with the Bolshevist movement, which it re- 
gards as heretical socialism. It is understood 
that the reorganized party will begin an ag- 
gressive campaign for more socialistic legis- 
lation, and, since no government can long 
maintain itself without Socialist support, it 
is likely to get a good many of its measures 
enacted. ° 


ENINE has written an interesting letter to 
the All-Russian Labor Federation, urging 

the workingmen to work harder and longe: 
in order to set the industrial system of Russia 
on its feet again. He admits that there is little 
profit in work now, since there is no way of 
paying the laborers adequately, but he begs 
them to work nevertheless, in order that the 
soviet system may justify itself by success. 
The task that Lenine has set the workingmen 
of Russia is nothing less than rebuilding and 
enlarging a broken-down industrial system 
without the help either of capital or of credit. 
He seems to believe that it can be done, but 
people outside Russia are skeptical. The 
skilled workmen of the cities, finding their toil 
unremunerative under present conditions, are 
one by one slipping away to the land, where 
they can at least get food. No Russian is 
more than a generation or two removed from 
the soil, and all Russians find their way back 
easily. The government is reported to have 
considered more than once the advisability 
of driving men to work in the factories at the 
point of the bayonet. Lenine’s letter is a last 
attempt to get results by appealing to the 
political enthusiasm of the hungry proletariat. 
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N the last day of August, 1919, our na- 

tional debt stood at the appalling figure 
of $26,596,000,000. During the last three years 
we have reduced it by $3,554,000,000, a sum 
greater by some $800,000,000 than our entire 
national debt at the end of the Civil War. No 
small part of the reduction was owing to the 
sale of great quantities of unused war supplies. 
Now that that source of revenue is closed we 
must depend henceforth on the surplus of 
receipts over expenditures. Fortunately, our 
Treasury Department is following a deter- 
mined policy of reducing the debt. It has 
made the sinking fund a charge on the ordi- 
nary expenditures of the government, and a 
great many hundred millions in bonds dis- 
appear every year. 


T a recent meeting of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies, held in 
Boston, a committee of leading engineers 
reported on the question of the twelve-hour 
day in industry. They found that there were 
no technical difficulties in the way of a three- 
shift day in continuous industty, and that the 
twelve-hour shift was not an economic neces- 
sity, but that under good management the 
eight-hour shift was actually more economical. 
The committee thinks that employers are not 
unwilling to make the change, but that the 
men themselves often oppose it because they 
are afraid that they would earn less money. 
The committee spent two years in making 
the investigation. It outlined a plan by which 
the change from a two-shift to a three-shift 
day can be easily made. 
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THE HOUSE OF PETER 
By Nina H. Duffield 


I 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-dweller 
Had a house with a darksome cellar. 
“ What it lacks is ventilation,” 
Peter said with animation. 
“ Really, in but half a minute 
I could put some windows in it.”’ 
Diamond windows—Peter saws them 
Just the way the artist draws them. 








II 


“ Peter, Peter,”’ cried his spouse, 
“Tis indeed a queersome house ! 
At the bottom you’re beginning.” 
“ That’s the way,”’ quoth Peter, 
grinning, 

“ Other great men made a start. 
I'll be famous yet, dear heart! ”’ 
Then with relish Peter grinned, oh, 
And put in a large square window. 





Il 


“One good window needs another.” 
So he primly put the other 

Squarely in the line of vision, 

With an architect’s precision. 
Anyone would know who'd seen them 
There must be a door between them! 
“* Strange,” as Peter sawed the door, 
“ Each improvement calls for more.” 





IV 


Overnight was Peter famous. 

( Thus, at times, does Fortune claim 
us. ) 

Just to make his house completer 

Strove the simple-minded Peter. 

“* Never dreamed,” so Peter wrote us, 

“I'd attract the public notice!” 

But on every Halloween 

Proof of Peter’s fame is seen. 


& 








THE FUNNIEST BOY 


By Eleanor Fairchild Pease 


' K | HEN Aline and Jimmy Hill planned 

their Halloween party in the largest 

barn on their father’s big farm they 

did not forget Benny McManus, the son of 
the head overseer. 

Benny was much excited when the invita- 
tion came. It was shaped like the outline of 
a pumpkin. On one side was a face; on the 
back was written: 


Come to our Halloween party in the big barn, 
six to ten o’clock Saturday evening. Wear the 
queerest costume that you can. There will be two 
prizes given—one to the girl who has the pret- 
tiest costume and the other to the boy who has 
the funniest costume. James and Aline Hill. 


“JT suppose they'll have children from the 
city and everywhere,” said Benny’s mother 
doubtfully. “I’m sorry, Benny, but we could 
not afford a costume for you, even 
if I had time to make it. You 
will just have to wear your best 
suit.” 

Poor Benny! His face fell. At 
school the next morning all the 
other children were talking about 
the party in the big Hill barn. 

“Mother has already begun to 
make my funny suit,” said Bobby 
Pardee. 

“My sister’s planning my cos- 
tume,” said Stella Reed. 

But all through the chatter Benny 
was silent. 

“T don’t see why I should be the 
only one that can’t have a cos- 
tume,” he said to himself. Then, 
thinking it over, he knew that he 
did see very plainly. His father was 
very poor; and his mother had to 
cook and clean and mend from 
morning till night; how could she 
get him ready for the party? 

“T guess I won’t go at all,” he 
decided. And then he tried not to 
think any more about it. 

At dinner time on Saturday Benny’s father 
said, “I’ve got to haul some cornstalks and 
other stuff to the Hill barn for that party. 
You'll have to help me, son. It'll be rough 
work; put on the very worst clothes you 
have.” 

So Benny put on a ragged shirt, a pair of 
torn and spotted overalls and an old straw 
hat with part of the brim and most of the 
crown missing. 

How he worked that afternoon! He cut 
branches of bright autumn leaves with his 
sharp little hatchet; then he gathered the 
branches and heaps of cornstalks, piled them 
in the wagon and helped unload them up at 
the big barn. After that he set to work to 
carve faces on pumpkins. Mrs. Hill with some 
helpers was busy decorating the great loft for 
the party. Every now and then Benny paused 
in his work to watch her putting up strings 
of doughnuts and hanging fat red apples 
from the ceiling. He heard her say something 
about prizes. 

“It’s going to be a sure-enough party,” 
Benny thought with a sigh. He began to cut 
his pumpkin briskly. “Well, I can’t come, and 
so that’s all there is to it,” he said. 

It began to grow dark; the work was 
almost done. Presently Benny’s father said, 


“T’ve got to take the team up to the big . 


house to do a little hauling. You needn’t 
wait.” 

“Maybe I’ll go and look for the lost cow,” 
Benny said. But, oh, how tired and sleepy 
he was! 

“Tl just crawl over behind that pile of 
cornstalks and rest for a minute,” he said to 
himself. A moment later he was stretched 
out on a heap of dusty warm hay. 

When he awakened at last he could not 
think where he was. The great barn was full 
of laughter and shouting. Amazed, Benny 
sat up and blinked. Presently he got to his 
knees and peered over the heap of cornstalks 
into the dimly lighted room. Flitting here and 
there, shouting and romping and chasing one 
another while the fiddles played merrily, 
were all sorts of strange little people—elves 
and fairies, tramps and kings and queens, 
and many others. 

Suddenly Benny remembered. “The party !” 
he groaned. “The Halloween party. And I’m 
caught here in these dreadful-looking old 
clothes !” 

But there was no way to get out without 
being seen; so he burrowed into the stack of 


corn and made a peephole for himself. “I’ll 
enjoy it now that I am here,” he said. 

It was fun to watch the crowd bobbing 
for apples and jumping up and down to bite 
at the doughnuts that hung in rows. After 
a while a great game of hide and seek began. 
While Benny was watching it a gay clown 
dashed across the floor in pursuit of a laugh- 
ing fairy, and they both tripped on Benny’s 
pile of corn. The pile toppled over, and clown 
and fairy went sprawling on the other side. 

When they had shaken the straw dust out 
of their eyes the newcomers laughed louder 
thah ever. They vere face to face with the 
funniest-looking boy! His ragged clothes were 
covered with straw and dust and his face was 
streaked with grime. One of his shoulders 
was bare, and wisps of hair were sticking 
through the slits in his queer old hat. 

“Oh, who are you?” cried the little fairy. 

But the clown shouted, “It’s Benny 
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They were face to face with the funniest-looking boy! 


McManus—he came to the party after all. 
Come on, Benny, and have some fun.” 

Before Benny could say a word they had 
— him into the crowd, old clothes and 
all. 

It was so much fun that Benny forgot all 
about his ragged clothes. He bobbed for 
apples, tiptoed for dangling doughnuts and 
chased fairies, gnomes and Mother Goose 
people as gayly as the rest. 

After a while some one climbed up on a 
chair and rang a big gong. 

“Line up!” some one else shouted. “It’s 
time for the judges to review the costumes.” 

“T think I’d better be going now,” Benny 
said to a little girl in a red cape and hood. 
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“Oh, no,” the little girl said. “This is the 
best part of all. Don’t go!” 

Before Benny could get away some one 
pushed him into line with the rest. Then the 
fiddles started up a gay marching tune, and 
the line began to move. The children marched 
round the room and then halted before two 
grown persons who were to act as judges. 
One by one the marchers stepped forward, 
bowed and turned round slowly before the 
judges. When Benny’s turn came his face 
was as red as a beet. But he pluckily stepped 
—- line, made his bow and then stepped 

ack. 

After the judges had inspected all the cos- 
tumes refreshments were handed round, and 
after that it was time for the announcement 
of the prize winners’ names. 

There was much excitement as the judges 
took their places. The taller judge stood up. 
“We have decided,” he said, “that the prize 
for the prettiest costume, a five- 
dollar gold piece, goes to the little 
girl who represents Red Riding- 
hood. The prize for the funniest 
costume, a five-dollar gold piece, 
goes to the boy in the raggedy 
clothes.” 

Benny gave a start. Could that 
mean himself? Well, he knew he 
was “raggedy,” and besides, every- 
one was looking straight at him. 
He clapped his hand to his head 
and ‘touched a tuft of tousled hair 
sticking above the crown of his hat. 
It felt so funny that he had to 
laugh with the rest. “But look 
here,” he said, “these clothes aren’t 
meant for a funny costume; they 
are my own ‘hard-work’ clothes. I 
‘didn’t mean to come to the party. 
I wasn’t trying for the prize.” 

There was a fresh outburst of 
laughter. “But you won it, you won 
it!” the children cried. “It’s yours 
anyway, and you’ve got to take it.” 

The little girl smiled at Benny. 
“T’m going to buy a locket with my 
money,” she said. “What are you going to 
buy with yours?” 

Benny grinned joyfully. “I’m going to save 
mine to buy some party clothes with,” he 
said. “Don’t you think I need them?” 
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HOW THE SKY WAS MOVED 
"By Edna S. Gibbon 


ANY, many moons ago, runs an Indian 
legend, the sky was close to the earth, 
so low in fact that any tall person 

could touch it with his hands, and people 
used once in a while to climb up on it. 
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= UM!” said the scarecrow. “Hummy 


hum-hum! I’m tired of standing 
here poky and dumb.” 

Then he turned a gay somersault quick 
as a shot and started to dance a wild jig 
on the spot. 

A cricket tuned up in the light of the 
moon and twiddled a frolicsome, rollick- 
some tune; an elf and a field mouse came 
skipping and frisking, and a pair of young 
hares from the underbrush whisking. A 
chilly old fowl cried “Caw, caw!” at the 
sight, and a silly old owl laughed aloud 
with delight; and the scarecrow, encour- 
aged, danced hippety-hop, danced clip- 
pity, cloppity, flippity-flop. 

He jigged with such joy and he jogged 
with such vim that even the corn shocks 
were tickled at him; they wiggled and 





- pranced. 


By Bess Goe Willis 


THE JOLLY SCARECROW = ®.ni*Core Ray 


giggled and clapped as he danced, and 
the more they applauded the higher he 


Then a cock crowed afar, and the moon 
slid from sight, and the scarecrow said, 
“Hum, quite enough for one night!” He 
stopped in his tracks; stiff and silent he 
stood. The little wood creatures ran back 
to the wood; the corn settled down, and 
the crow went off flapping; the owl shut 
his eyes and was soon softly napping. 

The sun, climbing over the ridge of the 
hill, said, “There stands that stupid old 
creature stock-still! He never has moved 
in the memory of man; he never has 
stirred, and of course never can.” 

And the shabby old scarecrow beneath 
his torn hat chuckled low to himself. 

Can you blame him for that? 
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“Tt will not do to have the sky so close to 
us. We must think of some way to raise it,” 
the thoughtful people said. 

Then they started to plan to move the sky; 
but the people spoke so many different lan- 
guages that they could not understand one 
another, and they did not know how to begin 
the work. Some of the leaders got long poles 
and tried to make the rest understand that 
everyone should take a pole and that all of 
them should push at the same time. But they 
did not work together; some pushed much 
harder than others, and so bent the sky into 
hollows. 

Finally a wise man who was watching the 

people saw that they must have some word 
that all could understand; so he took two 
poles and began to push, and at the same time 
to cry, “Ya-hoo! Ya-hoo!” which meant, “All 
push together!” When he had done that a 
number of times the people understood. Then 
all of them took up their poles, and when the 
wise man cried, “Ya-hoo! Ya-hoo!” - they 
began to push together. Again and again he 
shouted, “Ya-hoo!” and each time they all 
pushed, until at last they had pushed the sky 
far above the earth, where it has stayed ever 
since. 

But a strange thing had happened. When 
the sky had been low a crane, a fisherman, 
four elks, three hunters, a little dog and many 
other animals and people had climbed up on 
it, and they did not notice that it was moving 
until it had been pushed away up into the 
heavens. Then they rushed to the edge and 
cried, “Let us down! Let us down!” But the 
sky was so high that they could not get back 
to the earth. By and by they changed into 
stars. The four elks became the bowl of the 
Big Dipper, and the three hunters that were 
following them became the handle, and the 
little dog is the small star beside the middle 
star of the handle. 


THE KINDNESS JEWELS 


By Winifred Livingstone Bryning 


NE day the queen of the Rainbow people 
O commanded her jewelers to lay all their 
stock before her. 

“T want a necklace such as no one ever 
wore before,” she said, “wonderful, rare and 
of the loveliest colors in the world.” 

But she failed to find one that suited her, 
and she was much disturbed. Calling all her 
people together, she told them her trouble. 


When the queen had finished a knight: 


stepped forward and, bowing low, said, “I 
will go forth, O Queen, and not return till I 
have found for you the loveliest necklace in 
the whole world!” 

Without delay he put on his armor and 
rode away on a prancing black horse. 

Then a young courtier in lavender satin 
knelt before the throne. “I am ready for the 
same quest,” he said. 

He put on his velvet cloak and his plumed 
hat and strode proudly from the palace. At his 
own house he stopped long enough to strap on 
his shoulder a bag made of silver cloth. 

As the courtier left the palace a little page 
came shyly into the presence chamber. “O 
Queen,” he faltered. “I am going forth to find 
for you the loveliest necklace in the world.” 

He was so small and bashful that all the 
people laughed, but they saw too the earnest 
look on his face. 

“You are young for such a hard errand,” 
the queen said. “But go, if you will.” 

Then Raoul, the little page, hurried home 
and put on his brown cloak and took a stout 
staff and started on his quest. 

Days went by, and as the knight rode on 
he had many adventures. Finally he robbed a 
baron’s castle and found among the booty a 
long necklace of rich, dark rubies. “Now I am 
ready to return to the queen!” he said in 
triumph. 

One noon, as he traveled back, he stopped 
at a cottage by the road and asked for a 
drink of water. A peasant woman and her 
young daughter came to the door; they gave 
him not only water but a cup of milk and 
bs black bread, half their poor store of 

00 

The knight looked scornfully at the food, 
but he took a few mouthfuls and threw some 
coins upon the table and rode away. The 
peasant girl shaded her dark eyes with her 
hand and looked after him. Half under her 
breath she murmured: 


“Coins, mere coins! So as you give 
Shall you prosper, shall you live!” 


Later in the day the young courtier came 
that way and asked whether he might spend 
the night there. 

The old woman and her daughter welcomed 
him and made him comfortable for the night. 
next morning after breakfast he 





laughed lightly and said, “I vow, ye have 
treated me passing well! 

From his silver bag he pulled a handful of 
worthless trinkets and tossed them down. 
Then he made a low bow and went whistling 
down the road. 

As the girl watched him from the door she 
shook her dark head and cried: 


“Pretty speech and courtly ways; 
Flattery but seldom pays!” 


The next day Raoul, the little page, halted 
at the cottage. Tired and dusty, he asked for 
a drink of water. The girl brought him cold, 
crystal-clear water in a dripping brown gourd, 
and he drank every drop. Then the old 
woman bade him stay to supper and spend 
the night. Raoul gladly accepted the invita- 
tion. As he left next morning he said, “I have 
no money, but if ever there is aught I can do 
to serve you that will I gladly do!” 

The girl looked at him searchingly, and the 
woman replied, “There is something you can 
do for me now, my lad. Go out and chop 
some wood for us.” 

Raoul went out and chopped the wood. 
The axe was hard to wield, but he did his 
best. When the old woman saw the heap of 
wood she was delighted. 

Then Raoul turned to go, but the daughter 
said, “Pray fetch me some water from the 
well; our pitcher is nigh empty.” 

Raoul‘ was tired by that time, but he took 
the bucket and went down to the well. 

It was a deep well and the bucket was 
heavy. The boy, who was small for his age, 
had to work hard. But at last the heavy 
bucket came dripping to the surface. 

As Raoul tilted it in order to pour the 
water into the pail he straightened up with 
a cry. There in the bottom of the pail, shining 
through the crystal water with every color 
of the rainbow, was a beautiful necklace! 

His first thought was, “For the queen!” 
but instantly he realized that the well and 
everything it might hold belonged to the 
peasant woman. He let the necklace slip to 
the grass and picked it up with trembling 
fingers. When the sunlight struck the jewels 
they sent out new lights and colors. 

“Ah, how it would look on Her Majesty!” 
he said to himself. He carried the pail of 
water back to the house and in silence handed 
the necklace to the old woman. Without a 
word she thrust it into his pocket. 

Raoul gasped. “Do you know what this 
thing is worth?” he said. “If you cannot find 
the owner, you can sell it for a great price 
and be rich for the rest of your days. These 
are diamonds if I mistake not!” 

The old woman shook her head. “They are 
not diamonds,” she said. “There are no other 
stones like them in the whole world, nor is 
there anyone except you who could claim 
them. Take them, my son. I know all about 
your quest.” 

The girl smiled at Raoul. “These are fairy 
stones,” she explained. “They are made from 
little drops of real kindness and are very rare. 
Go, take them to your queen.” 

Raoul, still a little bewildered, bade his 
friends farewell and set off on his journey. 
As he passed through the gate he heard the 
peasant girl singing at the window: 

“Gratitude for service small 
Brings the fairest gift of all.” 


Raoui’s own heart sang as he went back 
to the palace. He found the whole court gath- 
ered in the royal room. The queen was hav- 
ing audience with the knight and the courtier, 
who had reached home ahead of Raoul. 

The knight came confidently before the 
queen and with many boastings held up to 
view the ruby necklace. But the moment the 
queen’s fingers touched it the red stones 
turned into dark drops that looked like blood. 
Her brow grew dark with anger. “You came 
falsely by this necklace,” she said to the 
knight. “Go! You are banished forever!” 

Then the courtier presented a wonderful 
opal necklace that he had managed to obtain 
in exchange for some worthless trinkets. 

As the queen lifted the necklace from his 
hand all the opals turned as dull as lead; the 
flashing colors disappeared. 

“You have cheated me!” cried the queen. 
“This necklace is worth nothing, because you 
came by it dishonestly and at no cost.” 

Then Raoul, the little page, came forward 
and knelt before his queen. Without a word 
he held up the necklace he had brought. Its 
beauty made the people gasp. 

“Ah, how beautiful!” cried the queen. “And 
you came by it honestly, I know, because, 
see, it keeps its lustre! It is indeed the love- 
liest necklace in the whole world!” 

“Rare jewels indeed,” said the queen’s 
chancellor, who wondered greatly. “Didst 
thou learn their name, page?” 

“T was told,” Raoul answered simply, “that 
they-are called deeds of kindness.” 
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and Ten Other Good Card Games 


O make children completely 
happy give them this card game. 
Without encouraging the objection- 
able features of card playing, it satis- 
fies the longing to play cards like 
grown-ups. 
As with all of the Bradley games for 
children it has an educational value. 


But there never was a Bradley game 
made that children would not want. 
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Ten Other Good. Games 


Other famous Bradley games are Spoof, Logomachy, Uncle Wiggily, Pirate and Traveler 
On sale at Toy, Novelty, Stationery and Department Stores everywhere 


Milton Bradley Co., Mer of the World's Springfield, Mass. 
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GETTING THE 


MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


Subscribers to The Youth’s Companion who plan to take 
more than one periodical during 1923 can materially re- 
duce the cost by taking advantage of the following 


Companion Clubbing Offers 
The Youth’s Companion . 


$2.50 
52 Weekly Issues 


Farm and Fireside . . .  .50 
12 Monthly Issues 


Both for $9.75 


We save you 25¢. 


A ALL THREE 












The Youth’s Companion . $2.50 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 


McCall’s Magazine 1.00 
All three for $ 4. 50 


We save you 50c. 


The Youth’s Companion . $2.50 . , 
Farm and Fireside . . 50 Fin Youth : Companion - $2.50 
1.00 merican Magazine 2.50 


McCall’s Magazine 
12 Superb Fashion Numbers 


All three for $3.25 


We save you 75c. 


_ ae uae takes advantage of these offers will ae 
a saat of me Calendar for 1923. New Companion su 
scribers rec tnt also all P aen ett = issues ao the remaining weeks of 1 523. 
SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO DEPT. G 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 


All three for $5.75 


We save you 75c. 
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THE PASSING OF AUTUMN 
By James Plaisted Webber 





I saw lusty Autumn go over the hill, 
Hearty and hale and brown, 

A gun o’er his shoulder, a horn at his side, 
On his head a maple-leaf crown. 


I tracked lusty Autumn up over the hill 
And stopped at the cider-press door. 
“Qld Autumn?” quoth they. “He just quaffed his 


fill, 
And started the meadow path o'er.” 


I tracked tusty Autumn the meadow path o’er 
And came upon shepherds at play. 
“Old Autumn?” quoth they. “He just entered the 


wood; 
To the huntsmen he’s wending his way.” 


I tracked lusty Autumn the sere woodland through 
And came upon Robin Hood’s men. 
“Old Autumn?” quoth they. “He quaffed our 
brown ale 
And was off for the moorland again.” 


I tracked lusty Autumn out on the lone moor. 
But alack, there the snow came down! 
And I found poor old Autumn stark dead with 
his gun, 
His horn and his maple-leaf crown. 


ed 


UNCLE JOHN 


T was the last Thursday in Lent, and the con- 
gregation was waiting for the pastor. Some 
one entered the church and, pausing haliway 

up the aisle, spoke a few words. The pastor, he 
said, had died suddenly while preparing to attend 
the service. 

Few persons outside the little town have heard 
the pastor’s name; yet not many ministers have 
had so deep an influence. Forty years ago there 
was no Episcopal Church in the town; indeed, 
there were only two communicants in the place— 
a business man and a boy. They wanted their 
church; so the boy became a lay reader, and the 
two of them, with now and then a friend, met for 
services in a house on the edge of the woods. 

Through the week the boy plowed and planted 
so that he might have food, and on Sunday he 
held the services of his little church. A few more 
persons, men and women of no previous denom- 
inational affiliations, joined them. 

The boy saved a dollar now and then. Finally 
he had enough money to go to the theological 
seminary for a short time. He became a deacon, 
and more and more persons came to the services. 
At last they bought a corner of the woods and 
built a little church. 

Still there was not enough money to pay the 
young minister a living salary. He continued to 
plow through the week, and on Sunday after- 
noons, after he had held services in his own new 
church, he drove nine miles to preach to another 
group of worshipers. 

Fifteen years ago he completed the studying 
that was necessary before the bishop could ordain 
him. He chose to stay with the congregation that 
he had drawn together. During ali these years 
he baptized, married and buried the people of 
the community. The younger generation know 
him as Uncle John; they need no other name. 
Only they and the bishop who came on Easter 
Monday to perform the last services know what 
he meant to the little church. . 

All the time men are saying that to arouse 
interest in the church is impossible. Yet not far 
away there was a man who did not talk, did not 
even wonder, but merely went on his quiet stead- 
fast way with the things that he wanted to do. 
He leaves behind him the church that he built 
and the congregation that he drew together. 
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THE AMUSING NEWCOMER 


ss GIRLS, wasn’t Miss Gale great?” cried 
Doris, thrusting herself gayly between 
Theo and Emily and getting into step 
with the others by means of an engaging little 
skip. “I laughed till I wept!” 7 
“She’s bright,” assented Emily, “and a new 
girl once in a while to keep the set from stagnat- 
ing is a good thing anyhow. Only—well, what 
did you think of her, Theo?” 
Theo laughed. “Just about what you did, Em. 
I w ed your expressive countenance closely 
while she was telling us that last story.” 
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“What was the matter with the last story—or 
with any of the others?” demanded Doris. “She 
held the stage perhaps a bit confidently for a 
newcomer; but surely we needn’t be sniffy.” 

“Oh, no,’”’ conceded Theo. “And she was cer- 
tainly amusing, but -did you notice what all 
her stories were about?” 

“Her own people,” said Doris promptly. “So 
they aren’t likely to have just yarns spun 
for effect; besides, they sounded true.” 

“Too true! Dorrie, could you ever think of 
Miss Gale’s Aunt Adelaide except as a figure of 
fun in curl papers, shrieking ‘Murder!’ and 
‘Police!’ when they had the burglar scare? And 
her brother Bob—I think he’d flee the town if 
he knew she’d showed him up to half the girls 
in it in that ridiculous sleep-walking scene! And 
I wonder if her mother’d enjoy knowing just 
how she was burlesqued in that story about 
catching the wrong train —” 

“Why, but, Theo,” Doris interrupted her, 
“you’re not fair! We all tell about funny things 
that happen in our families!” 

“We don’t do it ruthlessly, though, in a way 
to make our relatives seem stupid or silly! At 
least I hope not—and anyway all the members 
of our families know one another, and so there 
needn’t be the same guarding of dignity as with 
strangers; and there couldn’t be the same mis- 
understanding. And Miss Gale didn’t seem jolly 
and good-natured in the way she told things; 
she was hard and brilliant. When we tell funny 
stories about our families they wouldn’t be hurt 
or angry if they could overhear; at the most 
they’d be a trifle annoyed—like a person who’s 
teased, but who doesn’t seriously care.” 

“Nina’s mother came in iast week—don’t you 
remember?—when Nina was telling about their 
chimney fire,” said Emily, “and she laughed and 
laughed and only gasped, ‘Goodness, child, was 
I as absurd as all that?’ ” 

“Exactly! Nina made her mother seem absurd, 
but transiently so—as anybody may be; she didn’t 
make appear like a really silly woman; and 
she told the story in a nice, half-petting, half- 
plaguing way—not a bit like Miss Gale. When 
she made fun of her mother—well —” 

“She rather made us feel that she herself was 
the intelligent flower of a far from clever family 
—didn’t she, Dorrie? Honestly? Even if she did 
always call her mother ‘my poor little darling 
mamma’?” 

“Honestly,” admitted Doris slowly, “I rather 
think she did. Come to think of it, there’s a good 
deal more to be considered than just the 
in telling funny tales about our families!” 
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A CHINESE FUNNY STORY 
A CERTAIN rich man in China had three 


servants each of whom had strongly 

marked characteristics. The first servant 
was so slow that his fellow servants called him 
the sluggard. The second was a quick, crafty 
fellow who out of every dollar that his master 
gave him to spend could get a dollar and ten 
cents’ worth of goods—without counting what he 
got for himself. The third servant was renowned 
for his politeness and punctuality. Apparently the 
master was sure to be well served; but appear- 
ances are often deceiving. 

The rich man had only one son, and he adored 
him. One day the boy fell from the roof and was 
killed. The first servant went into the house to 
report the accident to his master 
but, finding him at table with his 
wife, lingered at the door and 
after hesitating for some time 
stammered out his message. The 
rich man sprang up, rent his clothes 
and roared out: “Why do you re- 
port this urgent matter so tardily?” 

“Because,” the servant replied, 
“you were taking a meal with your 
honorable lady, and I was afraid 
of disturbing you.” 

“You fool!” cried the master. 
“You stupid good-for-nothing crea- 
ture, off you go!” 

So the first servant was dis- 
charged. 

Having ascertained that the sad 
news of the accident was only 
too true, the father sent the second 
servant to buy a coffin. He came 
back presently with a jolly face and, rubbing his 
hands together with glee, said to the master: 
“My lord, I have made a good bargain.” 

“How so?” the master asked coldly. 

“T made the undertaker give me an extra 
coffin for the same amount of money.” 

“You fool, you blockhead; you are no better 
than the other rascal!’ cried the master. “What 
use is an extra coffin to me? Did you want to 
tempt me to kill you in order that I might bury 
you in it? Off you go!” 

So the second servant was discharged. 

Not long after that event the rich man, at- 
tended by the third servant, was returning from 
the house of a distant neighbor, when a heavy 
shower compelled them to seek temporary shelter 
in a shop. When the rain had stopped, they con- 
tinued on their way and came to a place where 
the street was so low that the water had formed 
a deep pool. The master, who had been making 
a call of ceremony and was richly dressed, was 
wondering how to proceed, when the obliging 
and courteous servant offered to carry him across. 
The rich man climbed upon the fellow’s back, 
and the servant waded out into the pool. 

“You have been so accommodating in my time 
of need,” said the master when they were half- 
way across, “that I shall increase your wages.” 





The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when, splash! the servant let him down suddenly 
into the water in order to make him the custom- 
ary bows of ceremony. 

It need hardly be said that the unexpected 
bath cooled the master’s gratitude. And so the 
third servant was discharged. 
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A FIGHT WITH A SEA BAT 


HE shark, that grim archvillain of the deep, 

surely deserves all the abuse that for ages 

man has heaped upon his sharp, ugly head. 
Yet one man—Mr. Marcel Diaggio, a sponge 
diver who writes of his experiences in the Wide 
World Magazine—probably always will have a 
tender regard, if not for all sharks, at least for 
one that once came to his aid when he was fight- 
ing for his life. 

I was, he writes, diving off the mouth of the 
Suwannee River, on the west coast of Florida. 
Encased in my diving suit and equipped with the 
usual cord net for carrying the sponges, and also 
a long-handled, short-bladed knife for separating 
them from the rock, I dropped to the bottom 
and set to work. Suddenly the bed of the sea 
immediately in front of me darkened, and at the 
same instant something struck my life line. Then 
the shadow moved, and directly in front of me 
appeared the largest sea bat I have ever seen. 

Waving its wide side fins like the wings of the 
mammal for which it is named, the creature lit- 
erally flapped its way through the water for 
some thirty or forty feet ahead of me and then, 
turning, came back, flapping more slowly, at 
about the height of my head. I saw the great 
beak and the huge, round, staring eyes. Then I 
had to stoop suddenly as the 

As I went to my knees I swung my arm 
and struck upward with my knife, but though 
my arm met with resistance I could see no blood 
in the water; I believe I only hacked into one of 
the great wings, which consist largely of gristle 
and muscle. The creature turned quickly and 
struck with its beak at the glass-covered eyehole 
in my helmet. By throwing my head quickly to 
one side I received the blow on the side of the 
helmet. Already I had signaled for my helpers to 
pull me to the surface, but as the sea bat re- 
turned to the attack I signaled again and coun- 
termanded the order lest the air hose should 
become fouled on the monster’s body. 

The next instant the sea bat poised above me 
in the water and then dropped its blanketlike 
body, some six or seven feet square, directly 
upon my head; at the same time it tried with its 
beak to grasp my hand that held the knife. How- 
ever, 1 kept jabbing upward at it constantly, and 
it did not succeed. : 

Evidently some of my blows were taking effect, 
for the. sea bat writhed about and eventually 
slipped off my head. Immediately, however, it 
returned to the attack. With its beak it seized 
the heavy canvas sleeve of my diving suit and, 
twisting its body about, again dropped heavily 
upon my head. Fortunately, the canvas was stout, 
and the sharp beak did not reach the flesh; but 
the weight of the great body bore me down again, 
and I could see the wide wings, one on either side, 
closing round me. 

I signaled for more hose and more life line 
and then jabbed upward again with my knife. 
Apparently I struck a vital spot, for blood began 
to drift through the water like 
heavy smoke through air. 

Nevertheless, the weight of the 
great slimy body kept pressing 
me down. I crouched and did my 
best to support it on my shoulders. 
While I was crouching there I be- 
came aware that the sea bat had 
ceased to tear at my diving suit 
and was rising. I lifted myself a 
foot or two from the crouching 
position, and then directly in front 
of my eyes a long gray body 
flashed and turned. It was a shark, 
and his mouth was wide open! 
Moving with twice the speed of 
the sea bat, he paid no attention 
to me, but hurled himself directly 
at the monster, which tried to flap 
away. 

Pulling on my life line, I soon 
found myself aboard the boat; I was completely 
exhausted and was unable even to help get my- 
self out of my diving suit. When I was undressed 
I discovered that I had a lump on the side of 
my head larger than a hen’s egg and that my 
left arm just above the elbow was black and 


blue. °° 


CYNDY 


HE cow is commonly a placid animal; yet 
not all cows find their chief happiness in 
contentedly chewing the cud.. 

The late Wilmer Atkinson, founder of the 
Farm Journal, tells in his recent autobiography 
of a cow that he knew well in his youth. 

“Cyndy,” he records, “was old and an accom- 
plished kicker. We kept her only because she 
was by far the best milker we had. When fresh, 
that is just after her calves were taken from 
her, she would fill a bucket full and more than 
full; and if we didn’t watch, she would kick it 
over. That was a common practice and seemed 
to afiord her great pleasure. She had not only 
talent in kicking the bucket but positive genius; 
her aim was unerring, and was very sly. 
She never kicked an empty bucket, but always 
waited till it was full; after accomplishing her 


sea bat came at me. _ 
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purpose she would jump away, We tried many 
devices for defeating her designs and for short 
periods succeeded; but sooner or later that foot, 
quick as a flash of lightning, would get in its 
fatal work. Having no horns, the poor old lady was 
jostled about by her companions; the only ray of 
joy that shone into her life came at those happy 
moments when she kicked full buckets of milk 
splashing all over the yard and over the legs 
of the milkers.”’ ’ 

The Atkinson family—Cyndy’s owners—were 
Friends. The Quaker Poet John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier used to tell of another un-Quakerly cow 
owned by a Quaker, an old farmer of Haverhill 
who was never known to use strong language 
except once in his life. That time the cow managed 
to kick over both milk and milker. 

As he arose, shedding white rivulets, he ut- 
tered an expletive more startling to himself than 
it could have been to anybody else. A moment 

¢ his hired man overheard him addressing 
the animal. “O Whitey! Whitey!” he said 
sorrowfully. “Never would I have believed thee 
could behave with violence toward me, or that 
I could use violent and unseemly language 
toward thee! But now thee hast betrayed me 
into an offense of the tongue against conscience 
and commandment; and I tell thee, Whitey, thee 
is a corrupting and bad-hearted beast and no 
proper cow for a Friend!” 
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Maid—Sir, tho old-clothes man is le 
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here 
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COLLAR AND CURL 


*“F SUPPOSE,” says Mr. John Theodore Tus- 
saud in the Romance of Madame Tussaud’s, 
“the British public never looked on two 

such political gladiators as Beaconsfield and Glad- 
stone, and while those two statesmen dominated 
people’s minds it was natural that they should 
both have a pedestal at Madame Tussaud’s wax- 
works, [I can neithcr say who was first to appear 
in the exhibition nor pr who will be the 
last to go. They are both there now and still 
attract much notice. For more than a generation 
the Beaconsfield curl and the Gladstone collar 
exercised a subtle influence in the political world 
mainly through the cartoons and the caricatures 
of Tenniel and Furniss.” 

You have to be meticulously careful with re- 
gard to important details such as that collar 
and curl; in later years when Mr. Gladstone’s 
figure had to be remodeled it was thought advis- 
able to examine a collar that actually belonged to 
the Grand Old Man. 

The “master of the robes” of the famous wax- 
works was sent to Gladstone’s home to ask per- 
mission to investigate his collar boxes; permission 
was readily granted, but the investigator was 
much astonished to find that none of the collars 
were abnormally high or pointed. They were 
quite ordinary collars. The clever caricaturist had 
merely stressed, not imagined, a characteristic 
effect in dress; for to leave his throat unimpeded 
for oratory Gladstone was careful to wear his 
collars loose; and that circumstance, especially 
when he was seated at ease or with head reflec- 
tively inclined, allowed his chin to sink between 
the upstanding ends until they attained undue 
and striking prominence. Once when Gladstone 
was invited to a dinner at which he knew Harry 
Furniss was to be present he surprised the por- 
trayer of the famous exaggerated collar by wear- 
ing for that occasion only the most inconspicuous, 
low and narrow collar he could possibly obtain. 
No one said anything about it, but mischief twin- 

led for once in the sombre eyes of the statesman, 
and amused understanding twi in the eyes 
of the artist. 

In the case of Lord Beaconsfield a dangling 
ringlet falling upon the forehead was the partic- 
ular delight of his caricaturists. They often exag- 
gerated the length and the stringiness of it; but 
that he did really. wear such a curl is fact; not 
only does his counterfeit presentment in wax at 
Madame Tussaud’s display the familiar lock, but 
the actual and original curl of the great Tory is 
in the possession of the museum. Two locks of 
his hair, cut after his death, were given to a 
nurse who had tended him in his last sickness; 
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Successful Treatment 
of Asthma 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing the new 
and successful method of relieving and curing Asthma 
and Hay-Fever has been so great that a new edition 
of one hundred thousand has just been put to press. 
Dr. Hayes is distributing the book free to all sufferers 
and if you want a copy send a two-cent stamp with 
name and address at once to P. Harold Hayes, M. D., 
Buffalo, N. ¥., asking for Bulletin Y-22. Reports 
from cases treated the past few years show that the 
disease does not return. 
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and one of them was the celebrated curl. From 
Madame Tussaud’s. 

Few great men are genuinely indifferent to 
bition many of them try hard to appear uncon- 
cerned and approach gradually and coyly the 
ure is making the original often sends interesting 
suggestions and criticisms. Often he is politely 
teers an unexpected hint when he is sitting. 

Tennyson, whose instincts and habits were, as 
and modeled surreptitiously, but an observant 
neighbor told him what was going on. Soon after- 
that, despite his eighty years, the aged poet 
had not a gray hair in his head and desired 
plain in his model. He did so and with respectful 
amusement enjoyed the wholly human little ex- 

NO HURRY 
‘T NEVER did like to be rushed,” Mrs. Blake 
in to inquire when she would start on her 
trip to California. “We'll be on our way in an- 
don’t intend to hurry.” 

Grandma Blake, who was rocking in her low 
fully. “It don’t pay,” she said, nodding approv- 
ingly; “it ain’t worth while to rush. I mind when 
out to Texas where her mother lived, se’s she 
could die with her folks about her. The doctor 
hurry so’s she might have her wish—Texas was 
some farther away than California is from you. 
take things easy. He said it was no use killing 
teams, though he’d humor Aunt Nancy any way 

“Sick folks take strange notions sometimes, 
and when we'd been travelin’ for about two 
greens, it being spring and the prairies mighty 
green looking. We had reached Texas by now 
Mother had her seed bag; she thought maybe the 
folks would be glad to get some vegetables that 
So to humor Aunt Nancy father took a plow 
from one of the wagons that he’d fetched out for 
right by the roadside, and mother sowed it thick 
with turnip and mustard seed. She allowed it 
soil. 

“In two weeks the turnip and mustard, though 
them and mended right along, but after a while 
she thought she’d like to taste some turnips after 
on for a month more, and the patch was cleaned 
out by the time we left it. 

Nancy, who after all didn’t die with consumption 
but lived to be seventy-five years old. She laid 
was the long trip made in a wagon and in the 
dry, sunshiny air. After that father always said 
I doubt,” said the old lady as she took up her 
knitting and looked with twinkling eyes at the 
would ever think of stoppin’ to raise a truck 
patch.” 
ee? 
THE MAIL 

"T game should be more men like the Wan- 

South Africa. He has courage; he has 
shrewdness—and he has carried his “Message to 
riences in Country Life, left his cattle ranch to 
hunt for elephants his mail was forwarded to 
came. The new commissioner did not know that 
Mr. Bell was not at his ranch; so one day when 
biweekly report the commissioner told him casu- 
ally to take some letters to his master. 
without a word. Though he knew that he had a 
journey of six hundred miles before him, he went 
me into country much of which was quite un- 
known. Being a thrifty old soul_—he was then 
dried smoked beef from cows that had died. His 
preparations, therefore, were soon made. An in- 
good quantity of tobacco, and he was ready for 
the journey. 
of letters cunningly guarded against wet, he set 
off through the wilderness and headed due north. 
traveling the whole of the day, he came wander- 
ing through what to almost anyone else would 
tries where, if I sent at all, I sent at least five 
guns as escort he came through without trouble. 
of nervousness and so bold and confident was 
his bearing that nothing happened. He chose 


the niece of the first owner they passed to 
their waxen models, though on visiting the exhi- 
figure they are so eager to see. When a new fig- 
requested to give sittings. Occasionally he volun- 
was well known, those of a recluse, was studied 
wards a quiet hint was conveyed to the museum 
that the modeler should make that pleasing fact 
hibition of vanity. 
ev 
explained to a neighbor who had dropped 
other week or two, and, once started, we just 
chair, paused to stab her ball of yarn thought- 
I was about ten years old we took Aunt Nancy 
had said she had consumption and we’d have to 
But father was like you, Orilla; he was one to 
he might. 
months Aunt Nancy took a fancy for some 
but were a long way from where our folks lived. 
weren’t Mexican beans, and red peppers and such. 
the folks and plowed up a piece of rich prairie 
wouldn’t take them long to grow in that rich 
small, were ready for greens. Aunt Nancy ate 
they had grown big enough to cook. So we stayed 
“We took along a bagful of the roots for Aunt 
her recovery to the turnip patch, but I reckon it 
it didn’t pay to rush, just as you say, Orilla. But 
others, “whether in these days and times folks 
THE WANYAMWEZI CARRIES 
yamwezi who served Mr. W. D. M. Bell in 
Garcia.”” When Mr. Bell, who relates his expe- 
him properly until a new district commissioner 
one of the old Wanyamwezi caretakers made his 
The old man, says Mr. Bell, took the letters 
straight back to the ranch and prepared to follow 
sixty-five years old,—he had a large stock of 
veterate snuff taker, he had only to grind up a 
Shouldering his rifle and carrying the packet 
Sleeping by night alone by his camp fire and 
have been hostile tribe after hostile tribe; coun- 
So sublimely unaware was he of any feeling 
the routes that led through the most populous 





centres; he did not dodge along neutral zones 
between tribes as a nervous man would have 
done.. Wherever he went he slept in the largest 
village and demanded and got the best of every- 
thing. Eventually he reached me with the letters. 
He walked into camp as if he had left it only 
five minutes before, and he still had smoked beef 
and snuff. 
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STOPPING THE LIMITED EXPRESS 


HEN E. H. Harriman, the famous railway 

king, wanted something very much indeed 

he usually found a way of getting it. Here 
is an amusing example of his resourcefulness 
that Mr. George Kennan tells in his biography 
of the man: 

In the fall of 1895 Mr. Harriman wished to 
see one of the races of the trotting association 
at Goshen, New York. He accidentally missed the 
Erie train that he intended to take, and there 
was no other except the Chicago Express_that 
would take him to his destination in time. Find- 
ing that the express made no local ustops, he 
telephoned to the executive offices of the Erie 
and asked whether they would not allow it to 
stop at Goshen as a personal accommodation. 

Inasmuch as he was vice president of the II- 
linois Central and it was customary for high 
railway officials to extend such courtesies to one 
another, the request was perfectly natural and 
proper; but when it was referred to the highest 
authority it met with a curt refusal. Mr. Harri- 
man, however, was a hard man to beat. 

Learning upon inquiry that the express could 
be flagged at Goshen if there happened to be 
any passengers there who wished to go to points 
west of Buffalo, he telegraphed to a friend in 
Goshen to buy a ticket for Chicago. Then at the 
appointed hour he took his seat in the express 
at Jersey City. When the train reached Goshen, 
it stopped on signal for the accommodation of 
the nonexistent passenger for Chicago, and Mr. 
Harriman got off and went to the race. 

The high officials of the Erie would perhaps have 
treated Mr. Harriman with more deference and 
courtesy if they could have foreseen that in the 
not distant future he would save the Erie from 
another bankruptcy by putting up five and a 
half million dollars of his own money. 


oe? 
THE FLIGHT OF THE HOUSE FLY 


O obtain accurate data on the spread of fly- 

borne diseases expert government entomolo- 

gists marked and released 234,000 hou-e 
flies. The experiment, according to the Scientific 
American, is one of the most remarkable under- 
takings of recent years. 

The flies were first captured in large conical 
traps and were sprinkled with finely powdered 
red chalk or paint pigment. Then they were re- 
leased. Within twenty-four hours, sixty-four per 
cent of them were caught in a large number of 
traps placed at varying distances and in different 
directions from the point of liberation. 

House flies may travel anywhere from one 
mile to fifty or one hundred miles. Most of the 
flies that were captured had flown at right angles 
to a wind the velocity of which was thirteen to 
twenty-four miles an hour. Seventy-seven per cent 
of them had flown west; for some unexplained 
reason fewer went south than in any other direc- 
tion. The insects covered the first thousand feet 
from their place of release in a few minutes and 
seemed on an average to fly from five to nine 
miles in the two days immediately following their 


release. 
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THE EFFICACIOUS ROD 


HE dons of Trinity College, Dublin, were 

arguing on the subject of corporal punish- 

ment. One of them was Dr. Mahaffy, 
who—so Sir Edward Sullivan tells us im the 
Nineteenth Century—in those days was something 
of a Baron Munchausen, and whose stories ac- 
cordingly were frequently hard to believe. 

“Mahaffy,” the provost said to him abruptly, 
“we haven’t heard any observations from you 
on this interesting educational question. Surely 
with your great experience you can contribute 
something on one side or the other that might 
enable us to make up our minds.” 

“Well, Mr. Provost,” replied the professor, 
“T should perhaps mention that I was flogged 
once when a boy; but the curious thing about 
it is that it was for telling the truth!” 

“Well, it seems to have cured you, Mahaffy,” 
answered the provost. 
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IN SHORT, HANEGOU 


HE word “hanegou,” which the Havasupai 
Indians of the Grand Cajion of the Colorado 
are fond of using, has so many meanings 
that even the Indians themselves must at times 
have to scratch their heads and wonder at it. 
Miss Winifred Hawkridge Dixon, the author of 
Westward Hoboes, gives us this amusing bit of 
= conversation between two Havasupai 
ucks: 


First buck—Hanegou? (How do you do?) 
Second buck—Hanegou? (How do you do?) 
First buck—Hanegou. (Fine.) 

Second buck—How are crops? 

First buck—Hanegou! (All right!) 

Second buck—Hanegou! (Fine!) 

First buck—Hanegou. (Well, good-by.) 
Second buck—Hanegou! (Good-by, yourself!) 
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AWA IX L) S SU BSCRIPTIONS 


Our experience of many years proves that the most successful method of introducing The Companion 
into new families is through the agency of Companion subscribers who can personally speak of the 
merits of the paper. For this service we pay liberally in attractive articles of merchandise, which may. be 
easily earned by all subscribers who are interested in enlarging the circle of Companion readers. The 
following Offers are sure to appeal to ambitious subscribers. 











“Big Giant” Steam Engine 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 





For Young Engineers 


‘4 Young Engineer ought to own one of these superb 
Engines. It will not only afford hours of nen: but 
in many cases will develop a taste for mechanical work 
and engineering. The Engine is designed for running toy ma- 
chinery at a high rate of speed. These toys, such as machine 
shops, mills, forges, etc., can easily be made by the boys. They 
will thus enjoy both the making and the running of their plant. 

er can be transmitted to the machine shop or mill through 

an attached pulley wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


Runs Toy Machinery 


OYS, just think of the fun you can have running this 
Engine and making toy machinery for it! There will be 
no dull times, even on stormy days, if you have a , ae 

Giant” in the house. When steam is up the “Big Giant’’ will 
develop power sufficient to run the models you can make. The 
Engine will also supply steam for a shrill blast of the whistle 
whenever the engineer so desires. Besides the fun you can 
have in this way, you will learn many things about steam 
power and machinery that may help you later in life. 


+ by It stands eleven inches high and is abso- 
lutely safe. It is an improvement over 

Description. {trey sate 1 = 
former styles in that ordinary kerosene can be used as fuel, 
instead of alcohol. Can he i run full speed continuously for 
ten hours at a cost of less than one cent. It has a safety valve, 
steam whistle and a finely fitted water gauge that will always 
indicate the exact amount of water in the boiler. It has a large 
balance wheel and other necessary parts to make it the most 
powertat Steam Engine for toy machinery now on the market. 
addition to the many features described, the following 
important improvements have been made this season. The 
boiler is now made of heavy, polished brass, solid brass con- 
nections for the water er gauge. brass whi: 


The “BIG + ay ll is netetanel piston connection. 
danger of poem me hg ad one ‘a 


roe pre ee pe or meng boys ever offered. Value $2.75 
HOW TO GET THE “BIG GIANT” ENGINE 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Companion for one 
year. Send the address to us with the subscription money and 35c. extra and we 
will present you with the ‘Big Giant’’ Steam Engine. The subscription must be one 
that has not been upon our books during the past year, and it cannot be your own. 
NOTE. This Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past twelve months. 
IMPORTANT. When sending in your order be sure to ~ sen the postage for the Engine. Ask your 
postmaster how much postage will be required for a 3-lb. pack: d inclose amount with order. Be sure 
to have the Steam Engine sent by parcel post, as this will cost tee then if sent by express. 


The Young Moose Hunters 


By C. A. STEPHENS 


HEN a book holds the interest of readers and con- 
tinues to sell for fifty years, it is safe to conclude 
that it is not only more than usually interesting, 
but that it also has those other worth-while qualities that 
alone give a book ba The Young Moose Hunters, 
which was one of tephens’s earliest works, has 
always been one of the most ery and has gone 
through edition after edition. is a narrative of the 
adventures of four young men, who, in the sixties, were 
struggling to get an academic education and 
had only themselves to depend on. When the 
fall came and found them without money 
and with no work in sight, they made the 
bold resolve to go up into the then almost un- 
known wilderness of northwestern Maine, 
and by trapping, hunting, and gathering 
spruce gum to earn enough to pay for their 
next term of school. The trip up the Magallo- 
way—said to be the crookedest river in the 
world; their experiences on the shores of 
Parmachenee with moose and deer and otter, 
and with other and more dangerous fame: 
idnight 








ie base and cast 
ngine is finely finished, free from 
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the loss of their whole outfit 1 in a mi 
attack by outlaws and how they recovered 
it; how, when trapping failed, they found 
another way to earn money — all that and 
much more is told in the simple, natural, 
truthful way that has made Mr. Stephens the 
most popular author who ever wrote for The 
Companion, and one of the most popular who ever wrote for American youth. The Book con- 
tains 288 pages, is cloth bound and fully illustrated. Value $1.60. 

Oo U. 'R Oo FFE. R Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not your 

* own) for The Youth’s Companion, and we will present 

you with a copy of The Young Moose Hunters, sending the Book to you postpaid. 
NOTE. The Book is given af to our present subscribers to pay them for introducing the paper into a 

home where it has not been taken the past twelve months. 








Lawsam Radio Receiver 


(CRYSTAL TYPE) 
Complete with Head Phone Set and Antenna Outfit 


HIS Receiver is designed for the use 
of those who live within a distance 
of from five to ten miles of the local 
broadcasting station. At this distance, 
with an outdoor antenna consisting of a 
ove wire, every satisfactory results may 
be obtained ith a larger outdoor an- 
tenna, consisting of four wires, sixty feet 
long, and with proper atmospheric con- 
ditions, distances up to twenty-five miles 
have been covered. These ranges are es- 
timated Ce ak aay Aree = for ose 
messages—wireless telegraph m 
can be heard for bendrele of —. 
Set has a wave length range of 150 to 
metres, sufficient to receive the enter- 
tainment programmes from broadcast- 
ing maton, farm, weather, business 
he Lawsam Radio Receiver is care- 
fully constructed and fully guaranteed. 
It consists of a tuning coil inclosed in an 
oak cabinet with tuning slide and knob 
on front. A pone crystal cup and 
detector with mounted galena crystal 
are set upon a composition panel at- 
tached to the top of the cabinet. This panel is also equipped with binding posis for antenna and 
ground wires and connections for telephone head set. 
With the Lawsam Receiver we include a captae double head set of Stromberg-Carlson 
ones, 2000 Ohms resistance, and an Antenna Outfit consisting of 100 feet No. 14 bare copper 
wire, insulators and switch. The Outfit is packed in a heavy cardboard box with full instruc- 
tions for installation and operation. Just the outfit for the beginner in radio. No license or 
battery required to operate this Set. 


Oo U, R OF; F. 'E. R The complete Set given for twelve new yearly subscrip 





* tions, or for five new pose and $7. 
extra. No Winner’s Certificates given cragion: this Of subser et twill -- sold <= 
$25.00. Sent by fret yoo t at ‘Ask your postmaster how 





much postage to send us for a 7-lb. ponent 


NOTE. The Radio a is given pot to our present subscribers to pay them ome fon batep fusing the paper 
a home where it has not been taken the past twelve 


a Pride of emeancd es 





yne is b De v 
into every ane it. It is his tribute to the places a 
people he has known and loved all his life. It’s the story 
of Miguel Farrel, with wit as Celtic as his last name, and 
ae antry as rai ts We Sa And the story of Kay 

rker. “Dad ’t bluff worth a cent,’’ she assures the 
venturesome Don Mike. “If you threaten him, instantly 
be will ss with thst interprets r= you make 
sa rattling ti 
West of today. No beet Senator Hiram W. Johnson and 
Pina a re, Jr., are among the hundreds of dis- 
men who have publicly hailed it as one of the 
= novels of recent years. Value $2.00. 


OUR OFFER Send us $2.50 for one 


* new yearly subscrip- 
tion (not your own) for The Companion, ond 
we will present you with a copy of The Pride 
of Palomar, conaline the Book postpaid. . 


NOTE. The Book is given only to our orount subscribers to pay 
them for introducing the paper into a home where it has not 
been taken the past twelve months, 








THE COMPANION’S LIST OF AWARDS 


HE articles represented on this page have been selected 

from our latest List of Awards, a copy of which was 
recently sent to Companion subscribers. This List contains 
over five hundred articles of interest to every member of 
the family. 

There are books of adventure and travel for boys; fascinating books 
for girls; newest novels for older readers; construction outfits; radio 
sets; sporting and outing goods; dolls and toys; Lampe oS fountain 
pens and Eversharp pencils; pocketbooks = ; toilet’ articles; 
articles for the kitchen and household ; wearin; pono Pp watches and 
jewelry, which may be easily earned by devoting a few hours of spare 
time in securing new subscriptions for’ The Youth’s Companion. 


If you have mislaid your List, or wish one for a friend, a post-card 
request will bring a copy. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is 


an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
in 


price is $2.50 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada, 
and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the Post 
Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
Renewal Payment should be sent direct = this ag od 
and receipt will be acknowledged La. in the 
expation o—- peowme = subscriber’, + UU = 


ent to a stranger is 
made eat the ris CA, of f thes Shearibor. 


Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
jank Draft . No other way by mail is safe. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
aper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
0 give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 
Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON ba ana 
The ’s Compan 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Pauls Street, Boston, Mass. 








SCIATICA 
Geass is is really an aggregation of dis- 


eases having the one symptom, pain, in 

common. The pain is situated either along 
the course of the sciatic nerve in the back of the 
thigh or along one of its branches or in its ter- 
minal nerves in the muscles of the leg or of the 
foot. The pain varies in intensity; sometimes it 
is only a little soreness or discomfort, sometimes 
it is of such excruciating intenseness as to cause 
the patient to cry out with agony and to cripple 
him so that he cannot move. 

There are two or possibly three forms of sci- 
atica. The first is a simple neuralgia affecting the 
sciatic nerve; the pain, although possibly severe, 
is of moderately short duration, and the patient 
probably will get well without any treatment 
beyond rest and gentle rubbing with some coun- 
terirritant such as capsicum or mustard embro- 
cation. Of course massage and the application of 
heat—either hot-water bottles along the leg when 
in bed or baking or even “ironing” very gently 
* over a layer of flannel—are also of great help. 

A second form is a true neuritis, or inflamma- 
tion of the sciatic nerve or one or more of its 
branches. That condition is much more serious, 
for, although, as in most cases of simple neuritis, 
the patient, if properly cared for, probably will 
get well eventually, the period of recovery will 
be long; weeks and months may pass before he 
obtains complete relief. 

Still another affection that often is mistaken 
for sciatica and is so called is not sciatica at all, 
but really is muscular rheumatism confined to 
the back of the thigh. The pain, fortunately, is 
usually not severe; the chief difficulty is that any 
movement of the affected leg causes great dis- 
tress. The affection usually does not last long; 
and massage and a few doses of a solution of 
bicarbonate of soda, citrate of potash or some 
other alkaline potion will help it. 

It is always necessary—or at least it is best— 
to discover the cause of continuous pain in the 
area of the sciatic nerve, for the pain may not be 
sciatica at all but may be owing to disease of 
the hip or to a tumor’s pressing on the nerve, 


somewhere along its course from the origin of its 


fibres in the spinal cord to their distribution in 
the leg or in the foot. 
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WHAT THE ORIOLE SAYS’ 


ARJOLAINE, coming up unnoticed; slipped 
M her arm through Margaret’s and gave her 
a friendly shake. 

“What’s the matter with you, Peg o’ my 
heart? You look positively steeped in gloom from 
top to toe—or, no, I’ll change that to from toe 
to topknot. The new hat is frivolous and festive, 
but it’s the one cheerful touch. Of all the solemn 
little owls I ever saw you're the solemnest and 
owliest!” 

“T suppose,” said Peggy, “‘it’s because I haven’t 
seen Betty since her accident, and this is the first 
chance I’ve had to go since I got back. I’m 
rather dreading it, I’ll admit; I’m so afraid of 
saying too much or too little or the wrong thing. 
I wouldn’t seem unsympathetic for worlds; but 
neither do I want to make her talk about things 
she wants to put out of her mind all she can, 
poor dear! I suppose you'd call a broken hip a 
misfortune rather than a tragedy, but it does seem 
pretty nearly tragedy for Betty. Her first chance 
of a good long vacation in three years, and now 
to have to spend it flat on her back in the house! 
All her plans upset—no good times—no out of 
doors even, and she’s the most out-of-door-loving 
person I know! It seems too cruel. I should think 
she’d feel simply desperate!” 

“Betty’s not the despairing kind,” said Mar- 
jolaine, “but of course it’s awfully hard. Do you 
mind my tagging along? I was on my way to see 
her too.” 

Betty, on her couch, had her face toward the 
window in an attitude of listening as the girls 
came in, but she turned delightedly to greet them. 
They had only talked a few minutes when she 
held up a finger. “Listen!” she said eagerly. 
“That’s my oriole. You know, I’d bought a new 
opera glass, and father had given me a camera, 
and I was going to have a perfectly grand time 
this summer, going birding; it was about the 
hardest thing of all to give up! At first after I 
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was hurt I didn’t want to hear a bird mentioned 
or see so much as a feather; it seemed as if I 
just couldn’t bear thinking of birds. But, do you 
know, a pair of blessed orioles disregarded my 
notions entirely and came and built in the elm 
out there just where I can watch the nest and 
hear them all day whistling and calling and at- 
tending to their aérial domestic affairs. Of course 
I couldn’t resist that; and by this time we’ve 
become quite intimate. But it was only today 
that I found out what it is they keep saying over 
and over. It seems, girls, they’re devoted parents 
of rather anxious temperaments. They dread a 
food shortage, when there mightn’t be worms 
enough to go round; and they announce to each 
other every scrap that they secure. You'll hear 
papa out there again in a minute, and I can tell 
you just exactly what he’ll say: ‘Here! Here!’ 
That’s the whistle. ‘Little bit, little bit for ba-by! 
Here! Here! Here!’ Hark!” 

There was a flash of gold and black in the elm 
and then a clear, sweet call. 

“There! Didn’t he say it?” demanded Betty 
triumphantly; her face, which still was rather 
pale, was all aglow with joyous interest. 

“Yes!” cried Peggy. “He certainly did!” 

“No,” said Marjolaine, “he certainly didn’t!” 
With a laugh in her eyes she added, “I think 
you're a pretty poor interpreter if that’s the best 
you can do, Betty. He said something quite dif- 
ferent and much more important. You listen 
hard next time, and you'll have to admit it; and 
I know Peg will get it right away. What that 
nice, truthful, appreciative oriole says is this: 
‘Hear! Hear! Lot o’ grit, lot o’ grit, plucky 
la-dy! Cheer! Cheer! Cheer!’” 
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A QUICK IRISH TONGUE 


HE Irish are said to be lucky. Perhaps 

their luck is owing, in part at least, to 

their quick wits and quick tongues. At any 
rate a quick Irish tongue has many a time saved 
its owner much embarrassment. Sometimes in- 
deed a quick tongue will save other things, more 
substantial than embarrassment. For example, 
Mrs. Flaherty—who certainly is Irish—was 
leaning against her gatepost when a borrowing 
neighbor approached her and suavely inquired, 
“Will ye be using your wash boiler this morning, 
Mrs. Flaherty?” 

In a tone and manner entirely polite, but no 
less decisive Mrs. Flaherty replied, “I will not; 
nor you ayther!” 

Years ago two boys, one of whom was quite as 
Trish as Mrs. Flaherty, accompanied a neighbor 
on a wagon trip to a town that neither boy had 
ever visited. Upon arriving, the two walked 
about the streets shyly until they finally found 
courage to enter a store. Only two persons, both 
salesmen, were inside. 

Seeing few objects that were familiar, one of 
the boys inquired awkwardly, “What do you sell 
here?” 

“Fools,” replied one of the salesmen. 

“Well,” remarked the Irish boy cheerfully, “ye 
must have been having a big sale lately, for I 
see ye have only two left.” 
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A DAM OF LIVING YAKS 
"Ts way in which Dr. Albert L. Shelton, a 


missionary, and a party of Tibetans crossed 

one of the swollen rivers near Draya was 
surely picturesque and ingenious. In Pioneering 
in Tibet Dr. Shelton gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the-crossing: 

The Tibetans had brought down from the 
mountains perhaps a hundred yaks, which they 
drove into the river. By throwing stones at the 
beasts the men forced them into a line across 
the river with their heads upstream. The animals 
held their own as best they could against the 
force of the flood; when, as occasionally hap- 
pened, a yak was forced back by the current, the 
people on the bank would drive it forward to its 
place with stones. 

The yak helped to break the force of the rush- 
ing stream, and we swam across immediately at 
their tails while they held their position, with 
their hind feet and their noses sticking out of the 
water. Although it was August, the frost had 
already come, and the water was exceedingly 
cold; we were chilled to the bone before we got 
across. However, no one was drowned, and after 
we had changed our clothes on the opposite bank 
we continued toward Draya. 
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HELPING PROVIDENCE 


HERE were two ministers, says Every- 
body’s, among the passengers who were 
crossing the lake in a small boat during a 
storm. When the boat seemed on the point of 
swamping a woman cried out, “The two ministers 
must pray!” 
The boatman, who was a Scot, turned and 
looked at them. “Na, na,” he said; “the little ane 
can pray if he likes, but the big ane maun tak 


an oar.” 
ee ¢ 


LEGALITY DOESN’T MATTER 


N Maryland, we read, the courts have decided 
that it is illegal for a wife to go through her 
husband’s pockets at night. Here in England, 

comments Punch in a mood of depression, it is 
merely a waste of time for her to do so. 




















The Way Out 


A A MN — 


hall! i alain bi hi i ih 


Does the family 
budget require a litile 
more than the income 
supplies ? 


Is it necessary 
to supplement limited 
funds for your school 
expenses this year ? 


Must some 
means be found to 
reduce the mortgage 
on your home ? 


Have you a pet 
hobby for which you need extra 
spending money ? 


ooking forward 
to the Holiday Season must some- 
thing be done to provide funds for 
Christmas gifts? 


If you are facing 


these or any other problems of a 
financial nature— 


The Winners’ Club 


Turns Spare Time To Dollars 


The Winners’ Club points the way out—supplies a plan which 
will meet your needs whether large or small—a pleasant, 
dignified, sure way to solve your problem. We need men, 
women and young people (over 16 years) in every com- 

munity to act as representatives for The Youth's Com- 












: : fe _ Secretary 
panion, helping us care for our subscription list by The 
sending new and renewal subscriptions. For this Winners’ 
work, which may be done in spare time at your Club 
convenience, the Club pays you on an attrac- THE YOUTH’S 
tive Commission and Salary basis. No COMPANION 


Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir. Kindly tell = bow ] 


may become a mem The 
Mad my A Club con ducted b: The 


"s Companion, and how | may 


previous experience necessary, and no 
capital required. Write today for full 
particulars; there'll be no obligation. 





Just ome your address on RP turn spare time to 
this cou you will receive Eee ee 
our S MIRE TIME proposi- 
tion by return mail. Address... 
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“SHO’ DAT’S DE PAPAH AH WANTS” 
Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright 1916 by Cream of Wheat Company. 








